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not take the wicket, “it put you out” in other ways. 
the mors 
patronised the game as spectators. however, has now 
been changed by the creation or 
bowler. Oar new friend (if he will allow me to call him so) 
not only delivers his “ pitch” with wonderful exactness, but, 
what is of much more consequence, regulates its force accord- 
ing to the taste and fancy of the batsman. He never gives 
finest kind 
It may be “ dead on the wicket” 
—all the dreadful terms are retained 
the danger—but both life and limb. 


Hitherto cricket has been only a safe game as compared with 


what persons who posse the of courage —dis- 
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without you preserve 
football (a relaxation which has reached that pass as to be only 
patronised by criminal lunatics); but it will now be welcome 
to all classea, The proposal that the 
ball should be made of som 
popular, has never met with public approval : it was thought to 


even the most cultured. 
» soft material, though privately very 
be tinged with pusillanimity. The automaton bowler has done 
away with what is objectionable, while at the same time honour 
is preserved. It is possible that matches will still be sometimes 
played in the old fashion, just as flint and tinder, notwith- 
standing ticir attendant dangers, were used by rustics sub- 
sequent to the invention of lucifers ; but, in the highest and 
noblest sense, cricket will now for the first time be popular. 
One will be curious to note whether the practice of cheering the 
bowler when he takes a wicket will survive his want of appre- 


ciation of the compliment. 


A philosopher has told us that the worst part of poverty 1s 
thatit makes one ridiculous—an observation characteristic of a 
dignified nature, but which could hardly have emanated from 
one who has known Nevertheless, the 


sting of an unpleasant position may lie in its absurdity, anda 


the horrors of want. 
quarrel be offensive from the very insignificance of an antago- 
nist. Of such a character must have been the war that has been 
lately raging in acertain country parish between the rector and 
his choir-boy. This young gentleman had not been invited to 
and, to mark his sense of that neglect, sang 
so loudly as to disturb the service. The rector said that if 
this continued he would have to dispense with chanting alto- 
gether. The churchwarden said that he really could no longer 
goto church, because the poor rector “looked so uncomfort- 
able when the boy was singing.” The rector and the church- 
what made matters more disagreeable, 
Intensely humorous as it all 
But a 


the choir “ treat,” 


warden both said that “ 
the boy's voice was breaking.” 
sounds, this state of affairs was no fun for the rector. 
few years ago this youth would have been caned by the sexton, 
and have “sung small” and low ever afterwards ; but in these 
times the boy is as sacred asa Brahmin's cow, and the voice of 
the public “ breaks” (with emotion) at the idea of his being 
corrected, 

One of the stock arguments advanced by the defenders of 
street music is that it delights the juvenile population. The 
man who of all the London clergy is best acquainted with 
the poor has told us that there is no greater curse to the 
sick children in its alleys, where there are no police to bid 
him “move on,” than the organ-grinder. An “Old Gentle- 
man” who has clung to the former theory all his life, and 
given many a penny to these sons of discord, has confessed his 
error, and recanted in the columns of the Pall Mall Gazette. 
“TI took an usually long street ramble yesterday,” he writes, 
“and three times did I come, in different parts of the town, 
upon the same musician playing to the dancing of the same 
couple of artistically dirty and correctly ragged little girls. 
Inquiry has shown me that they were as much a part of his 
troupe as the monkey on his organ.” ‘This is really good 
news. When all other arguments fail with them, the advocates 
of a nuisance feel a certain resentment at finding themselves 
made a cat’s-paw of by the offenders. When a Bill for the 
suppression of street noises again comes before the House, I 
hope these young ladies will tender themselves as witnesses in 
its favour, upon the understanding, of course, that they receive 
“compensation for non-disturbance.” 


“Sweet after showers, a:nbrosial air,” sings the poet, but 
when the showers are unintermittent it is only moist and 
unpleasant—as Mr. Mantalini threatened to become unless his 
wife gave him money : out of 
it. Such have been the breezes that have visited us these 
summer holidays: tearful themselves, they have also 
caused tears in others. It foolish fashion to 
underrate the disadvantages of poverty in holiday time, and 
to dwell upon the fact that one can purchase as happy a 
fortnight for two pounds as for fifty; but wet weather 
punishes the poor man far more than the rich one. His 
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But if it is wet, he can do none of these things, 
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except the going to bed. 
is also the playground of his children. 
pipe, if there is no porch, under an umbrella. 
able society of any kind to help the weary hours to pass ; and 
while they are passing he knows that his one fortnight’s holi- 
day is slipping away with them. The spectacle of the ruined 
holiday, to be seen on every hand this summer at our seaside 
No philosophy on the part of 
them 


resorts, is a most depressing one. 
the sufferers can bear up against it: it is sad to sce 
trudging? through the pitiless downpour, generally without 
waterproofs, and looking up at the menacing sky. I have 
noticed in my neighbourhood only one paterfamilias who has 
kept a eheerful countenance, a perfect Mark Tapley, though 
His behaviour filled me with 
such admiration that I was emboldened to ask him the secret 


obviously out of his element. 


of his content. ‘ Well, you see, it’s this, Sir. I promised my 
wife, before we came down here, to take her for a sail on the 
sea. I 


man of my ‘word, and the promise has weighed very heavy on 
but if it don’t hold up—and, thank Heaven, I sce no 


have been on the sea once—and she hasn't: I’m a 
my mind; 
chance of it!—I shall get out of it ; and that’s what makes me 
so cheerful.” 

Do you know whata boom is? The rise in money value 
of some article, the demand for which is greatly in excess 
of the supply. Not at all. The boom I have just now 
in my mind—and it is necessary to it there if I 
don't want to be knocked on the head into the sea— 
is the boom of my friend Jones's yacht, which is much in 
demand. It is always changing quarters 
desired. “Why don't you sit in 
A nice hospitable invitation, truly, 


have 
and 


excess of the 
when least expected or 
the well?” 
such as I have never heard given by host to guest on shore. 


says Jones. 


This love of yachting is surely the most amazing emotion that 
ever agitated the human breast. If the sea is smooth, you are 
sick, and if itis rongh, youare frightened—at least, Jam. As 
to sociability, there is plenty of that on hand, it must be con- 
fessed, if constitutes it. “Of all beloveds, none 
standing further than the door,” might have been written of 
a yachting party, except that there is no door, and nobody can 
It interferes with everything 


nearness 


stand up because of the boom. 
just at the most inopportune moment, whether quotation, 
conversation, or flirtation. I 
would have been engaged to old Barker in half a minute, only 
just as he was about to pop the question (I saw him doing it) 
the skipper cried, ‘ Beg pardon, Sir, the boom !” which knocked 
his cap off, and showed how awfully bald he was. 


believe Jones's sister-in-law 


He is one 
of those men who, when others are present, always brushes his 
hair with his hat on ; but of course she did not know this. It 
came upon her, thanks to the boom, like a revelation, and 
fond hearts—or hearts that might have been fond 

were sundered for ever. Ife will never speak again, I 
think, in that way. The motto of this monster 
is, “I prefer your room to your company.” We lie on 
and take there, 
board, 


two 
swinging 
meals 


the 
Imagine one’s 


deck when it is fine, our 


subject to its capricious motions: it sweeps 
and also, if they don’t look sharp, the boarders. 
having a thing like that in one’s dining-room on land! It 
might be useful, no doubt, under the host's guidance, in 
putting a stop to unwelcome topics at the table; but as an 
irresponsible agent it would be intolerable. Yet a yachtsman 
thinks nothing of it. Of course one does not expect to find 
things so pleasant on sea as on shore (or if one does, one must 
be considerably disappointed) ; but what I hate in Jones is 
that he pretends they are as pleasant, or even more so. He 
would be quite disgusted (says his sister-in-law) if he knew I 
was writing anything against his boom. However, he is gone 
to Norway with it, and it is an even chance that he will not 
return to read this. 

The following notice in the weekly papers is, no doubt, con- 
sidered (by the advertiser) to afford great encouragement to men 
of letters: “ Wanted for a magazine, exciting short stories— 
maximum, 3000 words ; payment, one guineaa thousand.” This 
is golden remuneration indeed ; but its chief attraction will be 
its heading, “To Professional Anthors.” Applicants will at 
once free themselves frorh the imputation of being amateurs. 
It will be better than being prize-winners in those competitions 
which some periodicals have ingeniously invented for getting 
copy at a cheap rate under the guise of liberality. It is just 
possible, however, that there may be more excitement in the 
contest than in the tales themselves. Even if success is 
achieved, this line of business can scarcely be reckoned upon as 
a livelihood. No story-teller can go on writing enthralling 
narratives fall of dramatic incidents the maximum length of 
which is to be three thousand words. Such violent delights 
may be compressed intoa small space once or twice, but not for 
ever. One soon comes to the end of them, as was said of the 
pleasure of stroking the kitten’s back. A gentleman of lively 
imagination might earn three guineas at it, but scarcely three 
guineas a week. Even a writer steeped in crime, and drawing 
from his own exciting experiences, could scarcely prolong the 
recital of them beyond a month or two. One has heard (alas !) 
of authors “ writing themselves out,” and in this case it would 
happen with frightful rapidity. 
my fellow-creatures shrunk tothe shadows of their former selves 
by these high-pressure exertions, these “spurts " and “ sprints” 
in the pedestrian ground of fiction: “I have spoken my last 
(three thousandth) word, and can imagine no more incidents,” 
moans one; “I have confessed my last crime, and have no 
vigour left in me to commit a new one,” sighs another. I do 
not express these apprehensions, however, to discourage 


I picture to myself scores of 
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exertion, but merely to prevent unjustifiable expectations. So 
far as it goes, the prospect is dazzling. 
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Mrs. Besant tells that she “has received several letters’ 
from the late Madame Blavatsky. Iam not one of those 
persons who are so rude as to doubt a lady's word, but Ishould 
be glad of more detailed information. As for the subject- 
matter of these epistles, it is doubtless of a private nature, but 
it can be no breach of confidence to describe the caligraphy. 
Has the handwriting improved, or the reverse? In this world 
candid friends assure me that I shall never write a good hand ; 
my “ telegraph-hand,” they say, is better than my “ writing- 
hand.” ‘That is but faint praise; in truth, they can only hope 
forimprovement elsewhere. I am not unacquainted with “spirit- 
hands” in missives alleged to have been written by various 
eminent persons, but they have been so very much alike that 
sceptics have roundly asserted them to have been the work of 
a medium. It is not what J call a medium ‘handwriting, being 
greatly below the average, and, indeed, almost illegible. But 
in the cases of Julius Cesar, Semiramis, and so on (from whom 
the specimens are mostly taken), it is difficult to get corrobo- 
rative evidence,and that of experts is proverbially fallible. 
The present correspondence, however, is going on between 
private friends, where there can be no difficulty in the way of 
identification ; and again I ask, with pardonable importunity, 
Is the handwriting of this departed lady improved or other- 
wise? This is not a mere personal inquiry, for if the Theo- 
sophic faith should become general our correspondence will be 
largely increased, and whether that part of it which comes (so 
to speak) through the Dead Letter Office is well or ill written 
will be a matter of public interest. 





HOME NEWS. 

The Braemar Gathering was held on Sept. 3, in a “grass 
park” at Clunie, on the south side of the Dee, a most pic- 
turesque spot, about half a mile from Invercauld House, and 
quite three miles from Braemar. The royal pavilion, which 
was erected at the top of the “park,” was a most ernate 
building, and near it was a large canvas structure for 
Sir Algernon Borthwick's There were about six 
thousand persons present, of whom nearly half came all 
the way from Aberdeen. The Queen arrived about four o'clock, 
and her Majesty was present for more than an hour. The 
royal procession, which was headed by outriders in scarlet 
liveries, consisted (says the World) of four carriages, and the 
Queen was accompanied by Princess Louise, the Princess of 
Leiningen, and Princess Margaret of Connaught. The fourth 
carriage was occupied by the Queen’s Indian servants, whose 
demeanour was not characterised by the severe gravity which 
is usually associated with Orientals. 


rnests 
guests. 


The Prince and Princess of Wales are expected to arrive at 
Sandringham for the winter on Oct. 30 or 31. 


No official explanation has been made of the circuni- 
stances under which her Majesty’s ship Espiégle conveyed a 
quantity of silver bullion from Chile to Monte Video, at the 
request of ex-President Balmaceda. It is stated that this 
was done by the authority of Mr. Kennedy, the British Minister 
at Santiago, but Admiral de Horsey points out in the 7imes 
that, according to the Navy regulations, the commanding officer 
of the ship is entitled in such a case to use his sole discretion. 
‘The Admiral argues that, asa general rule, British naval officers 
have a perfect right to carry bullion fora foreign Government. 
But the point is whether the commander of the Espiégle was 
justified in helping Balmaceda to dispose of trust-money which 
was the property of the Chilian Republic. On this Admiral 
de Horsey says nothing, but the facts show that theaction of the 
Espiégle has placed the country in an awkward position. 


The event of the week is the meeting of the Trades Union 
Congress at Newcastle. Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., delivered the 
presidential address, in which he deprecated too much reliance 
on the State for labour reforms, and looked forward to the 
time when “monsters” like the millionaire and the pauper 
would be unknown to a Christian community. Mr. Burt's 
views with regard to the interference of the State with the 
hours of labour were not sustained by the congress, for a 
resolution in favour of a compulsory eight-hours day was 
carried by 232 to 163 votes. ‘This majority shows a marked 
growth of opinion in favour of the proposed legislation since 
the meeting of the Trades Union Congress last year. 


The colliery managers have protested against any fixing of 
the hours of adult labour by Parliament. Mr. Palmer, the 
Presidentof the National Association of Colliery Managers, in 
the course of his address at the annual meeting of the association 
at Newcastle, urged the necessity of preparing for the intro- 
duction of electricity into mines. This change, when it comes, 
may prove to be as important to the physical well-being of 
the miners as any restriction of the hours of labour. 


The proceedings of the Oriental Congress have not lacked 
variety. Mr. G.C. Haité fluttered the commercial dovecotes 
by denouncing the influence of trade on Indian art. “ The 
shawl of Cashmere,” he said, “ which used to be a model of 
beautiful design and workmanship, had, owing to the sordid 
stimulus of competition, been degraded to the level of the Scotch 
plaid.” Sir Richard Meade read an important paper on native 
adininistrators in India, the gist of which was that the native 
was often an excellent official provided that his functions 
were purely subordinate. ‘The congress agreed that the study 
of Oriental languages was neglected in this country, and 
great stress was laid on the importance of Arabic. Perhaps 
the most interesting contribution was Dr. Bellew’s description 
of the descendants of Greek colonists in Afghanistan. 


Mr. Frederic Harrison's lecture on the “true sphere of 
woman” has defined very clearly the position of the social 
reformers who will not accept feminine “ emancipation.” Mr. 
Harrison contended that the centre of woman's usefulness was 
the home, and that in proportion as this was disregarded for 
the sake of politics or trade the community must suffer. 
This view is strongly contested by the advocates of women’s 
suffrage and of the enlargement of feminine activities in 
many directions. Mr. Frederic Harrison is likely to find him- 
salf the object of copious objurgation. 


There is some prospect that Eastbourne will be delivered at 
last from the mob violence which has raged there every Sunday 
for many weeks past. ‘The magistrates are credited with the 
notable expedient of swearing in as special constables most of 
the disorderly persons in the place, and then locking them up 
in the Townhall. This is perhaps a little too ingenious to be 
true ; but there seems some chance that the disturbances which 
have disgraced Eastbourne recently, in consequence, of the 
general license to attack the processions of the Salvation Army, 
whether accompanied by the obnoxious brass bands or not, are 
coming to an end. 

It is announced that Mr. Spurgeon is having quieter nights 
and is a little better in health, he having been able to sit in 
the garden for ashorttime. It is mentioned as an interesting 
fact that there are still two hundred and fifty unpublished 
sermons by Mr. Spurgeon. 
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THE ROYAL FAMILY OF ROUMANIA. 


The political destinies of its King, the gifts of its Queen, 
and the all too public love-experiences of the heir to the 
throne continue to excite an unflagging interest in the little 
kingdom of Roumania. King Charles was born in 1837, and 
entered the Prussian army at an early age, serving in the 
Ist Regiment of Guard Dragoons until his twenty-seventh 
year, when he was offered and 
accepted the throne of the new 
Principality of Roumania. On 
Nov. 15, 1869, he married 
Princess Elizabeth of Wied, 
daughter of a° long line of 
archbishops, statesmen, and 
civil dignitaries—then twenty- 
six years of age. In 1870 a 
daughter was born to the 
princely couple, but in 1874 
the child died of diphtheria. 
Their subsequent life, their 
share in the Russo- Turkish 
war of 1877 —the Prince as 
a brave commander, the Prin- 
cess as an indefatigable nurse— 
has been often told. ‘The 
Prince commanded a corps of 
forty thousand volunteers 
from all parts of the liberated 
Eastern provinces; the Prin- 
cess organised asystem of ambu- 
lances, which she directed her- 
self, apparelled in the cosiune 
of a Sister of Charity. With the 
end of the war Roumania was 
declared a kingdom ly the 
Powers, and on May 22, 1881, 
Prince Charles became Charles I. 
of Roumania. The Crown 
Prince Ferdinand, around whom 
so much interest has settled 
of late, is a nephew of King 
Charles, and is twenty-six years 
of age. ‘To not a few of our 
readers the Queen of Roumania 
is interesting, less on account 
of her regal dignity than in 
consequence of the literary 
fame she has achieved under the nom de querre of “Carmen 
Sylva’’—poems, romances, and meditations have come 
unceasingly from her pen. ‘“ Hommerstein ” appeared in 1880, 
*“Rumianicher Dichtungen” in 1881, “Jehovah” in 1882, 
* Die Ilexe” in 1882, “ Meine Ruh’” in 1884; but, indeed, not 
oue of our modern novelists anxious for a livelihood has been 
more prolific than this literary Queen, who is now lying ill at 
Venice, the object of universal solicitude and sympathy. 
Our Portrait of Queen Elisabeth is from a photograph by 
'T’. Edge, of Llandudno ; of King Charles and Prince Ferdinand 
by I’. Mandy, of Bucharest. 


THE RECENT RIOTING IN CHINA: THE 
YANG-TZSE-KIANG. 

Very few travellers who visit China think of turning from 
the well-trodden paths and ascending the greatest of China's 
many rivers. ‘lo few, indeed, are the waters of the Yang-tzse 
known. Some who ascend the river are called there on busi- 
ness, probably the tea-trade; some, taking a holiday from 
Shanghai, find the pleasant shooting at Wuhu an attraction ; 
but few seek both sport and pleasure by visiting its upper 
waters. In fact,above the city of Hankow, about six hundred 
miles up, very little is known, and it is with difficulty, even in 
Shanghai itself, that one can obtain information. 

Fven from Shanghai to Hankow the river is by no means 
unattractive. Here with low, marshy banks, in which the 
water buffalo placidly feeds, here ranges of hills, while ever 
and anon cities are passed, each and all reminding us of some 
event in ancient or modern history, or renowned for manu- 
facture or trade: Nanking, the principal scene of the Tai- 
ping rebellion, the former capital of China, the city of the 
tombs of the Ming dynasty, the home of blue china, where 
formerly stood the great porcelain pagoda, one of the wonders 
of the world; Chinkiang, celebrated for its porcelain works 
and its bazaar of pottery shops; Wahu and Chiu-Kiang, and 
last, but not least, great mercantile Hankow, with its shady 
“bund” and great European offices and houses, and its squalid 
dirty native city within the walls. 

Above Hankow all changes. One small steamer alone 
hears the traveller to Ichang-fu, a name that at the present 
moment tells a tale of sadness, owing to the murder of the 
Catholic sisters living there— quiet, unpretentious daughters 
of France, whose souls were in the work before them, 
regretting naught of what they had left behind, and with 
nothing to look forward to but suffering and persecution, 
and, alas! death. Ichang-fn is a large city situated on the 
steep banks to the north of the Yangtzse. Beyond a few 
missionaries there are only one or two European residents 
employed by the Chinese Government. Above Ichang the 
river scenery completely changes, the waters narrowing to 
only two hundred yards in breadth, forming the lowest of the 
magnificent series of gorges which extend for some four 
hundred miles farther up. No steamers ply on the river 
above Ichang, and the traveller who would explore these 
gorges has to trust himself to the tender mercies of a Chinese 
junk and a Chinese crew. 

No words can express the grandeur of the scenery, Straight 
from the water's edge rise the cliffs, unscalable, immeasur- 
able, rearing their broken peaks far into the clouds above. 
Here and there, where the precipices give way to more 
sloping banks, little villages are perched, and peeping from 
the waving bamboos can be seen the bright, fantastic 
roofs of many a tiny temple or “ joss-house,” looking 
as if they had been picked from a willow- pattern plate 
and set down among the shady groves of Western China. 
We land from our junk to visit the villages, though 
the Chinamen of the Upper Yangtzse are not always 
hospitably inclined. - The ouly way, almost, to win their 
hearts is to take notice of their children, and so stifle the 
hatred of the “ foreign devil” in paternal pride. Funny little 
things the Chinese babies are, too—fat, lovable little bundles 
of elothing, fantastic by nature and in costume, but a merry 
laughing crew all the same. ‘They follow as from afar at 
first, till, shyness having worn off, we persuade them to run 
races for small silver coins as prizes. But pleasant remem- 
brances of the Yangtzse are almost blotted out by later news, 
for it isalong its banks that the fanatical struggle between 
China and the foreigner is now being carried on so ruthlessly, 


CHARLES, KING OF ROUMANIA, 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHILE. 
The new Provisional Government of the Republic of Chile, 
formally established on Sept. 4, with Seior Jorge Montt, late 
commander of the naval squadron, as President, by decree of 
the Junta or Directing Committee of the victorious Congress 
party, has been recognised by the German Empire and by the 
Government of the United States of America. Santiago, the 
capital, and Valparaiso, the chief commercial city, are now 
perfectly tranquil; Coquimbo, with the two vessels of 
war, the torjedo-boat Almirante Condell, and the armed 





transport Tmperial, which had belonged to ex-President 
Balmaceda, surrendered on Sept. 4; and there is no remain- 
ing armed force in Chile on his side. It is said that he 
has escaped across the Andes on his way to Buenos Ayres, or 
he is hiding ina monastery. The leading refugee members 
or partisans of his late Government, who were on board the 
German and American war-ships at Valparaiso, have been sent 
to Peru for safety, as the Chilian Provisional Government 
would not promise to spare their lives. Serious disturb- 
ances took place in one of the southern provinces, at 
Taleahuano and Coronel, in the Bay of Concepcion, when 
the news of Balmaceda’s defeat and overthrow reached 
those places. ‘Two regiments of Balmaceda’s — troops, 
recently brought there from Coquimbo, instantly revolted, 
killing their officers, and then, joined by 1000 coal-miners— 
the collieries, iron - mines, and other industries of that 
district have been illustrated by Mr. Melton Prior, our Special 
Artist—they entered the town of Coronel, plundered and burnt 
many houses and stores, ill-treated the women, and perpetrated 
other outrageous acts. 


CLEARANCE IN CLARE MARKET. 
Another portion, till now remaining, of the old labyrinth of 
squalid streets, lanes, courts, and alleys north of the Strand 
near ‘Temple Bar, the greater part of which disappeared in 
preparing the site of the new Law Courts, has been consigned 
to demolition. Behind Clement's Inn, and to the north-west 
of King’s College Hospital, is “Clare Market,” familiar to 
most Londoners who have occasion to pass from Lincoln’s Inn 
lields into the Strand. They turn to the right hand from 
Portsmouth Street, notable for its quaint old-fashioned houses, 
including the so-called “Old Curiosity Shop,’ which was 
originally the mimic dairy-cottage of the Duchess of Ports- 
mouth, one of the pampered mistresses of King Charles II. 
Through Gilbert's Passage, an odd-looking place till lately occu- 
pied by the dirtiest of cheap book-stalls, and partly roofed over 
by the upper storey of an adjacent house, is the entrance to 

















THE LATE M. JULES GREVY, 
FORMERLY PRESIDENT OF THE FRENCH REPUBLIC, 


FERDINAND, CROWN PRINCE OF ROUMANIA. 
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Clare Market. directly opposite the west end of Portugal Street, 
and close to King’s College Hospital. The market was cstab- 
lished in “St. Clement's Fields” about the year 1650, by the 
Earl of Clare, a resident there, for the sale of flesh and fish, 
and for a long time was onc of the best of its kind in the town. 
An Act of 1657, for “ Restraint of New Buildings in and about 
London,” contained a saving clause in the Earl of Clare's 
favour to continue the erection westwards of the market of a 
certain number of houses for which a license had been granted 
in 1643 to Gervase Holles. On this ground stand Denzell, 
Holles, Clare, and Houghton Streets, called after names and 
titles of the family. Gilbert, 
Ear] of Clare, set. up in Denzell 
Street a tablet—* Rebuilt by 
Hy. Cocker, 1796” and one 
against the wall of the Royal 
Yacht Tavern, tocommemorate 
hisnaming the street, 1682, after 
his uncle Denzell Lord Holles, 
“the exact patterne of his 
Father's great Merritt. John 
Earle of Clare.” For the market 
butchers, John, fourth Earl of 
Clare,created Dukeof Newcastle 
in 1604, built thechapel to which 
* Orator” Henley migrated from 
Newport Market. The last of 
the slanghter-houses, in Pear 
Yard, was pulled down, two 
years ago, for the erection of the 
Strand Union Workhouse and 
casual wards. On the baker's 
shop at the corner of Vere and 
Clare Streets is a curious tablet. 
or sign of two negroes’ heads; 
on the front of a doomed 
house in Gilbert Street, which 
belongs to King’s College 
Hospital, is a finely carved 
trophy of arms in stone. The 
area of the market, bounded to 
the north by Sheffield Street, to 
the east by Gilbert Street, and 
to the west by Vere Street, is 
now being cleared of the few 
houses at the north end, and 
of the low sheds that covered 
most of its space, which of late 
years were mainly used for the 
safe-keeping of costermongers’ 
barrows. ‘The comprehensive 
street-improvements scheme of the London County Council 
may transform the whole of this quarter. 


MISSIONS TO SEAMEN: IN THE DOWNS. 


The Society for providing religious “ Missions to Seamen,” of 
which his Royal Highness the Duke of Edinburgh is patron, 
Prince George of Wales vice-patron, the Earl of Aberdeen 
president, and nearly all the bishops vice-presidents, with a 
committee, secretaries, and office at 11, Buckingham Street, 
Strand, has extensive work to do among the many thousands 
of seamen, fishermen, boatmen, and bargemen, on the British 
shores, and in foreign and colonial ports. Maintaining over 
fifty churches or chapels, institutes, and mission-rooms ashore, 
and visiting the sailors’ homes and boarding-houses in com- 
mercial and naval ports, its operations afloat are considerable, 
the mission vessels going to meet the ships in the various 
outer roadsteads in the English Channel. In the last year 
more than 12,500 ships were thus boarded in twelve outer 
roadsteads alone, by the chaplains and scripture-readers of 
this Society, often under hazardous conditions. ‘The worse 
the weather, the fuller the roadstead, and the more welcome 
the chaplain’s visit; and 3500 services, on week-days and 
Sundays, attended by men of various creeds and nationalities, 
were thus held on the waters at a distance from the land. As 
no other clergymen serve these exposed maritime outposts of 
the Church, this pastoral visitation and united worship would 
not have taken place but for the Seamen’s Missions. In 
the Downs, where sometimes three or four hundred vessels lie 
anchored during stormy weather, or till the west winds cease, 
the evangelical work finds abundant congregations at leisure. 
‘The mission-boat puts out from Deal, goes alongside one ship or 
another, by permission, and a simple religious service is held, 
the captain, mates, crew, and passengers assembling on deck ; 
when this cannot be done, the crew are visited in the forecastle. 
Hymns are sung, prayers are recited, some passage of the Bible 
is read, and there is a brief address from the chaplain. Many 
copies of the Scriptures, in different languages, are sold to 
the seamen. Large numbers of them take the pledge of the 
Church of England Temperance Society. 


THE LATE M. JULES GREVY. 

The death of M. Jules Grévy, nine years President of the 
lrench Republic, who retired from that high office towards 
the end of 1887, is an event justly calling for some expression 
of public esteem, on account of the integrity and consistency 
of his long political career. Francois Paul Jules Grévy was 
born in August 1813, at Mont-sous-Vaudry, in the Jura, was 
educated at the college or high school of Poligny, studied law in 
Paris,and became an advocate or barrister in good practice. In 
the Revolution of July 1830, he took part with the Constitu- 
tionalist Liberals, who aided in the overthrow of King 
Charles X., and in the establishment of King Louis Philippe ; 
he was afterwards professionally engaged for the defence 
of several of the Republicans charged with political 
offences. After the Revolution of February 1848, he 
become a Commissary of the Provisional Government in his 
native Department, and was returned to the Constituent 
Assembly. He opposed the presidency of Louis Napoleon, and 
after the Coup d’ Etat of Dec. 2 confined himself to his pro- 
fession. In 1868, however, he was returned by the Jura 
Department to the Assembly. and was one of the most deter- 
mined opponents of the Second Empire in its last days. In 
February 1871 he was returned for the Jura, and was elected 
President of the Assembly, a post to which he was re-elected 
in 1876/1877, and 1879. His position was most difficult through- 
out, and the turbulence of the Monarchist majority caused 
him to resign in 1873, M. Buffet taking his place.- During his 
next tenure of the presidential chair, he ruled the Chamber, as 
before, with great firmness, despite the apparent peril of an 
immediate Monarchical restoration. In January 1879, the 
Marshal-President having resigned, M. Grévy was re-elected 
his successor by 563 out of 713 votes. In December 1885, in 
spite of his advanced years, he was re-elected President of the 
Republic by a large majority. In 1887-he resigned his office, 
the resignation being indirectly due to the decoration scandals, 
in which-his son-in-law, M. Wilson, was implicated ; but there 
was no suspicion of the complicity of M. Grévy in any 
improper acts, 
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MISS ADA REHAN. 
Miss Ada Rehan, the repre- 
sentative comédicnne of the 
American _ stage, whose 
Katherine in the “Taming 
of the Shrew,” at the Gaiety 
Theatre in London, in 1888, 
was declared inimitable, and 
whose Rosalind in “ As You 
Like It,” two years later, 
eclipsed all previous concep- 
tions of that character, has 
now once more brought her 
charming voice, her facile 
versatility, and her excep- 
tional genius beforea London 
andience, whose plaudits 
when she was last among 
us must be still ringing in 
her ears. Mr. Angustin Daly 
has again placed his brilliant 
company on the boards of 
the Lyceum Theatre, sacred 
to the impersonations of 
our own histrionic heroine, 
Ellen Terry. Miss Ada Rehan 
was born in Limerick little 
more than thirty years ago. 
However, it is to American 
education, commenced at a 
Brooklyn school when five 
years old, and to dramatic 
association with Edwin 
Booth, Lawrence Barrett, 
John McCullough, Mrs. Gil- 
bert, and Augustin Daly, 
that we must _ perforce 
acknowledge that we are 
indebted for the finished 
actress now with us, ‘The 
top of the ladder cannot be 
reached without scaling all 
its rungs. And the first of 
these is represented by Miss 
Rehan's initial attempt as 
Clara, in “Across the Con- 
tinent,” to fill an unexpected 
vacancy at Newark, in New 
Jersey, in 1873. Her first 
appearance, however, on the 
New York stage, was the 
playing of a small part with 
her brother-in-law, Mr. O. D. 
Byron, shortly afterwards, 
in “ Thoroughbred ” at 
Wood's Museum. For three 
years subsequently she was 





considered her first regular 
début. After which en- 
gagements with Macaulay's 
company at Louisville, and 
with J. W. Albaugh’s in al- 
bany and Baltimore quickly 
followed, and, being devoted 
to Shakspere, she cleverly 
played the characters of 
Ophelia, Cordelia, Desde- 
mona, Celia, Olivia, and 
Lady Anne. Mr. Augustin 
Daly, who always keeps his 
eyes open for talent, noticed 
Miss Rehan appreciatively as 
Bianca in “Katherine and 
Petruchio” (Garrick’s ver- 
sion of the “'laming of the 
Shrew”), and his decision 
was made when, two years 
later, she satisfied his crit- 
ical taste while playing 
May Standish in his popn- 
lar comedy of ‘ Pique.” 
The part of Big Clemence 
was entrusted to her in the 
same playwright’s version of 
* L’Assommoir.” From the 
time of the revival of the 
American manager's success- 
ful “ Divorce,” in which she 
played Miss Lu Ten Eyck, 1 
part originally created by 
Miss Fanny Davenport, Miss 
Rehan has been leading lady 
in all Mr. Daly's productions. 
Mr. Daly brought his com- 
pany in 1884 to ‘Toole’s 
Theatre, giving “ The Casting 
of the Boomerang,” the pro- 
duction of which created con- 
siderable adverse comment 
in the Press. On her second 
visit to England two years 
sater, Miss Rehan awakened 
public attention by her part, 
although a small one, in “ A 
Night Off,’ which was em- 
phasised by her acting in 
“Nancy and Co.” But 
the seal of public favour 
was indelibly stamped on her 
production of Katherine the 
Shrew on her third visit. It 
was said that a greater ova- 
tion could not have greeted 
her in any character until 
Miss Rehan portrayed “ the 


associated with the Arch perfect gipsy charm” con- 
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IN THE FOC'SLE OF THE DAUNTLESS. 


SCSNE FROM “A SAILOR’S KNOT,” AT DRURY LANE THEATRE: WAPPING OLD STAIRS, 


See “THE PLAYHovsEs,” BY CLEMENT ScorTT. 





THE 


PERSONAL. 
The death of Mr ‘erdinand 


SIX, removes 


Praeger, at the age of seventy- 
Mr. Praeger was born in 
1815 at Leipsic, his father 
being a well-known 
German violinist. His 
ly lessons on the piano 

80 attracted Hummel 
that he said to the father, 
‘Send me that boy, an 

I will make a_ great 
pianist of him; his touch 
is something excep- 
tional Ile came to 
London in 1834, where he 
devoted himself mainly 
to the teaching of music 
Ile composed sonatas, 
however, one of which 
was greatly praised by 
Mosch: les. Many of his 
vorks have per- 
ormed in public, notably 


musician, 


been 
nn overture given by the 
New Philharmonic So- 
Berlioz, and a symphonic prelude to Byron's 
Manfred,” introduced to the public by Mr. Manns. In this 
connection it mentioned that Mr. Swinburne was so 
touched and affected on hearing privately some of the musician's 
settings to his songs that he gave him full permission to use 
anything he had written, and dec himself as feeling 

honoured " inso doing. In addition to his own original work, 
Mr. Vraeger’s name is interestingly with his 
championship of Wagner. It was in the now defunct Laglish 
( f that he urged the cl Wagner to the con- 
sideration of the musical world. He also wrote some interest- 
ing reminiscences of the great composer, entitled,“ Wagner as I 


ND PRARGER 
ciety 


may be 


lared 
associated 


nan iims of 


Knew Him,” the manuscript of which is in the possession of 
the Earl of Desart, and will, it may be hoped, shortly be 
publishe 1, 

Mr. Thomas Burt, M.P., the president of the Labour Con- 
Newcastle, is an admirable example of what a man 
his lack of opportunity, by dint of energy 
and perseverance. Ile is fifty-five years old, and until 1873 
worked in the mines, He went in that year straight from 
coal-hewing to legislation, and by his ever-courteous manner 
and honesty of purpose has won the esteem of friends and 
opponents alike. Ilis name is one to conjure with among the 
artisans of the North, for, despite the proverb, he is a prophet 
with honour in his own country. His strong Northumberland 
accent used to give trouble to the House of Commons reporters 
at first, though it is not so pronounced as that with which 
Mr. Joseph Cowen was in the habit of mystifying the House ; 
but they soon discovered that there was generally something 
worth interpretation hidden under the dialect. Mr. Burt is 
probably the mildest-mannered man that ever held aggressive 
opinions, He is disposed to stand in the old ways of labour 
reform, and his conservatism is somewhat of a stumbling-block 
to the younger and more impetuous captains of the working- 
class army. His address at Newcastle counsels prudence 
where the younger heads want daring. But whatever the 
merits of the dispute, there is no question as to the weight 
which Mr. Burt carries in the councils of the trades unions. 
He is acutely sensible of the responsibilities of leadership, and 
his earnest deprecation of unnecessary strikes may be com- 
mended to people who think that all trades unionism is merely 
a firebrand of unreasoning discontent. 


gress at 


can do, whatever 


The Rev. Huyshe Wolcott Yeatman, Bishop-designate of 
Southwark, has been for some years one of the best-known 
and most active of South 
London clergy. IIe took 
his degree at Cambridge 
in 1867, and for some 
years worked quietly in 
a curacy at Salisbury. 
While there he won the 
confidence of Bishop 
Moberley, whose chap- 
lain he became. His first 
incumbency was-~ the 
vicarage of Hetherbury, 
Dorsetshire ; but in 1879 
he accepted from the 
late Earl of Dartmouth 
the family living of St. 
Bartholomew's, Syden- 
ham. As secretary of 
the Rochester Diocesan 
Conference, Canon Yeat- 
man showed the same 
tact and _ business-like 
qualities which distin- 
guished his parochial work. Indeed, although a High Church- 
man, he has won the confidence and regard of all his brother 
clergy, whether High, Low, or Broad. Canon Yeatman is allied 
to the house of Dartmouth, for he married Lady Barbara Legge, 
and his appointment as Suffragan-Bishop for the diocese of 
Rochester has nowhere been received with more satisfaction 
than in the great parish of Lewisham, where it was once 
thought that he would succeed the Bishop-elect of Lichfield, 


The public memory is short, and few people who have read 
Lord Grimthorpe’s entertaining letters in the 7imes may 
remember him as Sir Edmund Becket, who was a redoubtable 
advocate at the Parliamentary Bar. In his forensic capacity 


Tuc Rev, HUysue WoLcorr YEATMAN, 
Bishop-designate of Southwark. 
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Sir Edmund was as grimly playful as the peer who has been 
belabouring Mr. William ‘Tallack in the interests of capital 
punishment. Lord Grimthorpe is a pillar of Evangelicalism, 
und a sworn foe of all who take liberties with the ecclesiastical 
law. He is as deeply interested in fabrics as in rubries, and 
the restoration of St. Albans Cathedral is a monument of his 
pacific moments. ‘The bells of St. Albans ought to be beyond 
criticism, for Lord Grimthorpe is a great authority on bells, 
and years ago he carried on a fierce controversy about Big Ben, 
which he averred to be cracked. 

It seems only the other day that Miss Ménie Muriel Dowie 
stood attired in this Journal in all the piquancy of a moun- 
taineering costume, of which the masculine cut was softened 
Since then the “Girl in thea Kar- 
pathians” has changed her publisher, and passed into an 
entirely new edition, with a binding which Mr. Henry 
Norman and a registrar have designed between,them. ‘There 
is an agreeable flavour of the romantic third volume in a 
union which might be among the first on the list of a 
speculative man of sentiment who should set himself the 
task of marrying the most likely pairs in London society. 
Mr. Norman is a traveller, a man of action, and a brilliant 
journalist. He has been a master of elephants, he has coped 
with pirates, he has hobnobbed with Eastern potentates, he hag 
discovered gold mines. His marriage with Miss Dowie is an 
ideal mating which might prompt even the Mahatmas of 
Tibet to “ precipitate ” letters of intelligible congratulation. 


by a feminine charm. 


By the resignation of Mr. Redgrave, Chief Inspector of 
Factories, the country loses one of the most valuable of its 
public servants. Mr. Redvrave has been in the service of the 
Home Office since 1834. lor fifty-seven years he has dis- 
charged duties of ever-increasing variety and complexity. 
His public life, indeed, covers the whole period of factory 
reform, and no man is better able to contrast the early experi- 
ences of this important branch of social administration 
with its latest developments. Mr. Redgrave represents the 
best type of the English official, as far removed from the 
pedantic bureaucrat on the one hand as from the meddlesome 
doctrinaire on the other. 

Miss Eleanor A. Ormerod, who has lately resigned the 
office of Consulting Entomologist to the Royal Agricultural 
Society, is a lady of inde- 
pendent means, who has 
devoted her life to the 
study of the injurious 
insects that destroy the 
crops of the agriculturist 
and horticulturist. It 
would not be easy to 
overrate the practical 
value of the good work 
this lady has accom- 
plished. Her investi- 
gations into the natural 
history of the warble fly, 
that deposits its eggs in 
the skin of cattle, where 
the larve are hatched, 
and cause great suffering 
to the animal and injure 
most materially the value 
of the hide, followed, as 
they have been, by valu- 
able practical results, would alone be sufficient to entitle her 
to the gratitude of the agricultural community. She has 
also given most important information respecting the hop 
aphis, the turnip fly, the wire-worm, and has recently 
been engaged in the study of the diamond moth, which 
has attacked the turnip crops. Miss Ormerod has expended 
much time, labour, and money in issuing pamphlets and 
leaflets which have been of national benefit in indicating 
the best methods of dealing with these scourges. Her services 
have been recognised by many foreign Governments, who have 
awarded her gold medals for her disinterested labours. The 
misunderstanding in the unacknowledged use of her valuable 
work by the Board of Agriculture. which has led to her 
resignation, is, in the interest of practical science, greatly to 
be regretted. Miss Ormerod, who is the youngest daughter of 
the late Mr. George Ormerod, D.C.L., F.R.S., of Ledbury Park, 
Gloucestershire, has published “ A Manual of Injurious 
Insects” and * A Guide to Insect Life,” in addition to numerous 
small pamphlets and an admirable series of annual reports on 
practical entomology, in which department of science she may 
be regarded as the highest authority. 

Public attention in France is fixed on General Galliffet at 
the present moment. He has, to a certain extent, taken the 
place of Boulanger. The French always like to have a military 
hero, and the redoubtable one-time chief in 7’ Armée du Rhin 
during the Franco-Prussian war seems to be in training for the 
post. The Marquis Alexandre de Galliffet was born in 1830, 
joined the Army at eighteen, and was made a general in 1870. 
Although an Imperialist by rank and inclination, he has known 
how to conciliate the present French Government, who feel 
they can count on himin any emergency. A familiar figure at 
most Parisian social functions, the General is tall, slight, and 
determined-looking. His grey moustache has become legendary, 
together with his reckless personal bravery. There is no 
stricter disciplinarian inthe French Army. Cavalry is his forte, 
on his pet aversion, and the great Marshal Saxe his 
ero, 


Miss EK. A. ORMEROD., 





For our Portrait of the Rev. H. W. Yeatman we are in- 
debted to a photograph by J. Albert, of Munich; and for that 
of Miss Ormerod, to Maull and Fox, of 187a, Piccadilly, 
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FOREIGN NEWS. 

The clouds which have been gathering in the East, and Icokod 

so threatening a short time ago, have not yet blown away. 

Some of the black spots to which attention was called in this 

column last week have, it is true, been removed, but other, anI 

may be darker ones, still remain on the korizon. ‘There is 


every evidence that for some time to come politicians will 
have to watch with great vigilance whatever happens in Con- 
stantinople and in the Balkans, for a most interesting political 
game is being played there by the Great Powers of Europe. 


As great effects often result from comparatively insignifi- 
cant causes, it is satisfactory to have to record that the 
Servians and Bulgarians are not going to cut each other's 
throats just now, an event which at one moment seemed pos- 
sible, if not probable, and might in a very short time have set 
ablaze the whole of Europe. The Servians, who intended to 
mass 65,060 men on the Bulgarian frontier for the purpose of 
exercising them, have wisely taken the Sultan’s advice, and 
declared their willingness not to hold the projected man- 
ceuvres, provided the Bulgarians refrained, on their side, from 
mobilising three Army Corps. The Bulgarian Government 
qiadly fell in with the Servian Cabinet’s suggestion, and a 
serious element of danger has just been removed. 


But the Dardanelles question is still exercising people’s 
minds, although it has not quite the importance originally 
assigned toit. It is now known that Russia did not ask and 
obtain the right to sail her war-ships through the Straits. The 
exchange of views—to use the semi-official term of the Turkish 
Government's communiqué — which has just taken place 
between Russia and the Porte had for its only object 
the prevention of misunderstandings about the passage 
through the Dardanelles of the steamers of the Russian 
Volunteer Fleet carrying on the trade between Odessa 
and Vladivostock. As these vessels sometimes convey 
convicts escorted by soldiers, and recruits going to Russian 
possessions in the far East, or time-expired men returning to 
Russia, it has been agreed that in future, when convicts 
under military guard or recruits are to pass the Straits on 
their way to the East, notice shall be given to the Porte, which 
will grant the necessary permission; in the case of time- 
expired men returning home to Russia without arms, the 
permit will be granted on the simple application of the com- 
mander of the vessel. 


Tn Vienna and in Berlin the official version of the Russo- 
Turkish agreement with regard to the Dardanelles is con- 
sidered satisfactory. It is argued that the new arrangement, 
as described in the communiqué, does not alter the status quo, 
and affords no grounds for the interference of the other 
Powers; and that as on several previous occasions, when 
ships of the Russian Volunteer Fleet have been detained, 
the European Powers have remained indifferent while Russia 
exacted an indemnity from the Porte, they cannot very well 
now, with any consistency, protest against the arrangement 
just concluded between Russia and Turkey. 

No sooner, however, had this matter assumed a reassuring 
aspect, when an unexpected announcement created considerable 
sensation throughout Europe. On Friday, Sept. 4, it was 
known that, the day before, the Sultan had dismissed his 
Grand Vizier, Kiamil Pasha, and appointed as his successor, 
Djevad Pasha, who for some time had held the post of 
Governor of Crete. Although a week has elapsed since this 
Ministerial change took place, it is still impossible to ascer- 
tain the true reasons which induced the Sultan to take 
such a decided step ; the Hatt, or decree appointing the new 
Cabinet, simply stated that a change in the Ministry had 
become necessary, but what made the change imperative 
remains & mystery. 

Various opinions have been expressed as to the probable 
cause of the dismissal of Kiamil Pasha, which has been 
ascribed to the increase of brigandage in Turkey, to the 
intrigues of an Arab sheik, to a recent mishap in the Sultan's 
palace, to the late Grand Vizier's Egyptian policy, and to his 
leaning towards the Powers forming the Triple Alliance. 





From China confirmation has been received of the report 
that fresh anti-European riots had broken out, and that two 
sisters and a Belgian priest had been murdered at Ichang, on 
the Yang-tzse-Kiang. Ichang being some 600 or 700 miles up 
the river, the situation of the European residents is a dangerous 
one, and, according to the latest information to hand, the 
Custom House officials there were preparing to defend the 
Sisters of Mercy who had escaped fromthe mob. Theanti-foreign 
conspiracy will shortly compel the European Powers to take 
action ; but the difficulty of the situation lies in the fact that 
the present disturbances are due both to a hatred of foreigners 
and to a feeling of hostility against the Imperial dynasty. So 
that should redress be obtained from or promised by the 
Imperial Government, the Chinese authorities, it would seem, 
would be unable to keep their promises and enforce obedience 
to their commands. 

In Chile things are very quickly resuming a normal state. 
The Junta de Gobierno governs the country with ability, and 
has received congratulations from Peru and Brazil. The 
United States Government has instructed Mr. Egan to treat 
the Junta as the Government de facto, and this is a first step 
towards recognising it formally. ‘The Junta has legalised the 
notes issued by Balmaceda, restored telegraphic communica- 
tion with foreign countries, and removed the censorship on 
telegrams, 
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CONGRESS OF 


a young chief sent down 
for this service with some 
baggage-porters. Early next 
morning, with this escort 
and an interpreter, I started 
up the mountain pass. 

The ascent was very 
toilsome and difficult; the 
steep path is encumbered 
with huge rocks in some 
places, with dense forest and 
trees of immense size, whose 
intertwined roots, as well as 
the tangled climbing-plants, 
were a troublesome impedi- 
ment; and with pools of 
pestilential water. We were 
all much fatigued before 
gaining, in six hours, the 
summit of the pass; but 
the descent beyond was a 
dangerous labyrinth of 
narrow passages, the huge 
trees often standing so close 
together that a corpulent 
man could hardly squeeze 
his body through between 
them. ‘The chief who was 
my guide showed me the 
place where the Bataks 
would form an ambush to 
stop an enemy, and where, 
he said, more than a hundred 
and fifty men had been 
killed at once. I felt that 
I should have little chance 
of escaping it alive. ‘The 
descent occupied two hours ; 
then the jungle was suc- 
ceeded by «& more open 
forest, and soon I was on 
the wide plateau which I so 
much,desired to reach. 

I saw before me a great 
plain surrounded by high 
mountains, its best fortifi- 
cations, to the right hand, 
to the left, and in front, 
with towering summits, in- 
cluding those of the vol- 
canoes Pisoch-Pisoch, Sing- 
yelang, and others, guarding 
a land never before trodden 
by the foot of any European 
traveller. It was studded 
with numerous groves of 
trees, among which the 
Batak villages lay hidden in 
their foliage. We halted ina 





TYPES OF BATAK-KARO MEN AND WOMEN. sheltered spot while our 


The proceedings of this congress, begun at the Inner Temple 
Hall on ‘luesday, Sept. 1, under the actual presidency—in the 
absence of Lord Dufferin—of the Rev. Dr. Charles Taylor, 
Master of St. John’s College, Cambridge, late Vice-Chancellor 
of that University, an eminent Hebrew and Arabic scholar, 
have been of discursive and varied interest. We can only 
refer here to the ethnographical contributions ; of which the 
most striking, by the absolute novelty of its topic, and 
by the romantic aspect of life in a small nation hitherto 
undescribed by any former traveller, secluded in a moun- 
tain and forest stronghold of the interior of Sumatra, 
was communicated, in the French language, by M. Jules 
Claine, R.A.S., a member of the Société de Géographie of 
Paris. M. Jules Claine, a native of Champagne, thirty-five 
years of age, returned from Sumatra two months ago, having 
visited that distant island purely in quest of scientific know- 
ledge, and is the only European who has ever penetrated its 
almost unknown interior to the land of the independent 
Jatak-Karo tribes. IH[e has brought home a collection not 
only of photographs taken by himself, but also many specimens 
of Batak-Karo weapons, utensils, ornaments, articles of dress 
and manuscript books, exhibited at the Examiners’ Hall of the 
Law Society, in Carey Street, on Thursday, Sept. 3, where 
M. Claine delivered his oral discourse. The congress awarded 
to M. Claine the medal of honour and diploma of merit for 
scientific discovery. He has written for us the following 
narrative— 
A VISIT TO THE INDEPENDENT BATAK-KARO 
TRIBES OF SUMATRA. 

My attention had often been directed to the Bataks, the most 
interesting, apparently the most ancient, of the different races 
of people in the island of Sumatra. I resolved to penetrate 
their country as far as possible, to learn their manners and 
customs. Leaving Paris in May 1890, I arrived at Singapore 
after a month’s voyage. I re-embarked at first for the 
southern coast of Sumatra, to visit the country of the Orang- 
Oeloe and the fertile plateau of Passumah. Having accom- 
plished this expedition, I returned to Singapore, proceeded to 
Pulo-Penang, and thence to Deli, on the north-west coast 
of Sumatra, my starting-point to explore the Batak country. 
My first care at Deli was to communicate with the Dutch 
authorities. ‘These gave me a very sympathetic reception, and 
aided me to the utmost of their power. I am particularly 
obliged to Colonel Van de Pol, and to Mr. Werstenbergh, 
Contréleur of the Bataks under the Dutch _protecto- 
rate. Their assistance was most valuable, and merits 
sincere gratitude on my _ part. Accompanying these 
gentlemen, who had to visit the Bataks within their juris- 
diction, I went forward to the village of Djinkem, at the 
foot of the passso named, which gives access to the table-land 
inhabited by the Batak-Karo independent tribes. I had to 
wait there several days for the return of the messengers 
sent by the Dutch Contréleur to the chiefs of those tribes 
asking permission and protection for me to enter their country. 
Meantime we had some alarming news from the uplands—that 
a band of brigands, Acheenese and Gayioux, were attempting 
to force the pass on the opposite side of the Batak country, 
towards Lake Tobah, for plunder or conquest. The Acheen 
people, being inveterate enemies of the Dutch, would take 
vengeance on the Bataks for their friendly dealings with the 
Dutch, from whom they buy some firearms and ammunition. 
On the third day, however, a messenger brought us the sabre 
of the Batak chief of Bouloe-Hauwer, with a letter written on 
bamboo, giving me permission to enter, under the guidance of 


leader, the chief of the 

“kampong” of Djawa, went forward to ask leave for us to 
advance. The approach to one of these villages is even more 
difficult than traversing the mountain pass. Each village is 
built on a small island formed by the different channels of a 
deep river, now partially dry, leaving precipitous banks which 
defend the place like a moat; it can be entered only by 
winding artificial paths, often by dark tunnels, and by a 
labyrinth of stockaded passages, with gates, and with chevaux- 
de-frise of sharpened bamboo points. But at last I got 
inside the “kampong,” and was surrounded by the whole 
population, eager to see the stranger. Mats were spread 
on the ground, and a sort of rude arm-chair was placed for 
my seat, while the natives squatted on the mats. ‘The chief 
bade me welcome, and I felt quite at ease with my Batak hosts. 
I stayed until the Sibrayac, the great ruling chief of the 
country, should allow me to go farther. He came in person, 
undertaking to conduct me to his own “ kampong,” situated at 
the other extremity of the plateau, near Lake,Tobah. In every 
village I was well treated, but many Bataks seemed distrustful 
of me. I was discreet and circumspect, while guarding against 
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a sudden attack; wherever I slept my loaded weapons lay 
beside me, and the house was always guarded by chiefs with 
muskets in their hands. So I arrived at Sirbaya, the capital, 
head village, or town, with a population of about 7000, the 
residence of the Sibrayac, or grand chief. Here I made a 
complete study of the Batak-Karo nation. 

This town of Sirbaya is divided into several “ kampongs,” 
separated by bamboo palisades, and ruled by their respective 
chiefs. ‘The houses, built on piles, are of squared timber, with 
sloping walls externally, about 6 ft. high, but with very lofty 
graduated roofs, conical in the centre, or a steeple terminating 
with the rudely carved head of an animal ; sculptured forms 
of this kind may ornament the angles on the outer walls. 
In front of the house is a raised platform with a staircase of 
bamboo. ‘The interior is one large room, with a solid plank 
ceiling, and with a trench along the middle of the floor, 
serving for a passage from end toend, ‘This abode is occupied 
by the family patriarch, with his married sons and daughters 
and their children, each branch of the family having its allotted 
place. They pass much 
of the day on the outer 
terrace or platform, and 
occasionally sleep there 
at night. A dozen mar- 
ried couples with their 
offspring, or nearly a 
hundred persons, may 
inhabit one such dwell- 
ing. Granaries, or store- 
bins of rice, either square 
or cylindrical, are placed 
here and there. No theft 
is feared, and there is 
apparently no poverty. 
The numerous household 
is under patriarchal rule. 
Unmarried young men 
live together in a large 
house, sometimes of two M. JULES CLAINE. 
storeys, which is set 
apart for them. Polygamy is not usual, but there are 
frequent instances, Wives have tolerable liberty, and girls 
are married only by their own consent. 

The people of this race are of good stature and shape, with 
clear brown skins, long black hair, dark eyes, prominent 
cheek-bones, and the nose often aquiline—on the whole, agree- 
able in visage. The man’s dress is a “kain,” or skirt, of dark 
blue, fastened by a belt, a small waistcoat with tight sleeves, a 
blue shawl, and a turban ; a sabre and a knife are stuck in his 
belt. Married women do not cover their bosoms; girls or 
unmarried women do, and are distinguished also by wearing a 
collar of gold and silver, which they give up when married. 
‘The women’s silver ear-ornaments are of amazing size, formed 
like a double Ionic volute with spiral shafts, quite six inches 
long, and two or three inches wide at the top, weighing nearly 
two pounds. The Batak-Karos are skilful in metal-working, and 
make good steel of their iron, for swords, lances, and knives, 
besides jewellery of gold and silver. 

The political constitution of the Batak-Karos is republican, 
insomuch as the heads of families elect the village chief, and 
the village chiefs elect the Sibrayac, or grand chief ruling the 
nation, which numbers over twenty thousand sonls on this 
tract of table-land. Crime is rare among them, and the penalty 
of death is not inflicted. Their religion appears to be only a 
vague belief in the immortality of the soul; they have no 
priesthood, but small wooden figures, as a man on horseback, 
foridols. Funerals are conducted by placing the corpse aloft on 
a decorated bier with a canopy, and leaving it to become a 
skeleton, after which the skull is preserved in a coffin ; the lips 
are in some cases preserved to be made into bracelets, as 
a magical charm potent in warfare, ‘The Batak-Karos are 
literary, having manuscript books written on bamboo, or on 
bark, on sheep's shoulder-blades, and on other materials. Every 
village chief writes a chronicle or record of important social 
events, which is transmitted to his successor. Wars and 
epidemic diseases naturally find large place in this local history. 
I was presented with an ancient book, which I have brought 
to Europe, containing an account of some plague, and this book 
is illustrated by very curious drawings, which seem to show 
that the Batak physicians, two centuries ago, had anticipated 
the modern theory of germs and bacilli. 





A BATAK-KARO VILLAGE. 
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1. Chaplain.of the Downs boarding a vessel in bad weather. 3. Service on deck. 5. Taking the Temperance pledge at 


2. Holding service in a Goodwins Light-ship. 4. The Chaplain going his rounds. 6. Mission service on shore, 


THE MISSIONS TO SEAMEN: WORK IN THE DOWNS. 
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“© Set the man on an ass, and let the gil wali barefoot before him ; and let a erier cry heside them. . . . Thus 


THE SCAPEGOAT: A ROMANCE. 
BY HALL CAINE, 


Avtuor or * Tue BoxpmMan’’ ano *f Tue Deemster.”’ 


CHAPTER XVIII. 
OF THE LIGHT-BORN MESSENGER. 
** Basha,’’ said Israel—he spoke slowly and quietly but with 
forced calmness—‘‘ Basha, you must seek another hand for 
work like that—this hand of mine shall never seal that 
warrant.”’ 

‘“*Tut, man!’ whispered Benaboo. ‘f Do your new measles 
break out everywhere? Am T not Kaid? Can [not make you 
my Khalifa? ’’ 

Israel’s face was worn and ashy, but his eye burned with 
the fire of his great resolve. 

** Basha,”’ he said again, calmly and quietly, ‘‘if you were 
Sultan and could make me your Vizier, I would not do it.”’ 

**Why?’’ cried Benaboo, ‘‘ Why? why?” 

‘** Because,’’ said Israel, ‘‘ I am here to deliver up your seal 
to you.” 


*“You? Grace of God!” cried Benaboo. * 


[All Rights Reserved.) 


‘*T am here,’’ continued Israel, as calmly as before, ‘ to 
resign my office.”’ 

‘*Resign your office? Deliver up your seal?” cried 
Benaboo. ‘‘ Man, man, are you mad?”’ 

** No, Basha, not to-day,’’ said Israel, quietly. ‘‘I must 
have been that when I came here first, five-and-twenty years 
ago.’’ 

Benaboo had gnawed his lip and scowled darkly, and in the 
flush of his anger, his consternation being over, he would have 
fallen upon Israel with torrents of abuse, but that he was 
smitten suddenly by a new and terrible thought. Quivering 
and trembling, and muttering short prayers under his breath, 
he recoiled from the place where Israel stood, and said, ‘‘ There 
is something under all this? Whatisit? Let methink! Let 
me think !”’ 

Meantime the face of Katharine beneath its covering of 
paint had grown white, and in scarcely smothered tones of 
wrath, by the swift instinct of a suspicious nature, she was 
asking herself the same question, ‘‘ What does it mean ? What 
does it mean ?”’ 

In another moment Benaboo had read the riddle his own 
way. ‘* Wait!’’ he cried, looking vainly for help and answer 
into the faces of his people about him. ‘* Who said that when 
he was away from Tetuan he went to Fez?’ The Sultan was 


let them pass through the streets and through the people.’’ 
} 9 . peor} 


there then. He had just come up from Soos. That’s it! 
I knew it! The man is like all the rest of them. Abder- 
rahman has bought him. Allah! Allah! What have I 
done that every soul that eats my bread should spy and pry 
on me?”’ 

Satisfied with this explanation of Israel’s conduct, Benaboo 
waited for no further assurance, but fell to a wild outburst of 
mingled prayers and protests. ‘‘O Giver of Good toall! O 
Creator! It is Abderrahman again! Y4 Allah! Allah! Or 
else his rapacious satellites—his thieves, his robbers, his cut- 
throats! That bloated Vizier! That leprous Naib el Sultan! 
Oh, I know them. Bismillah! Bismillah! They want to 
fleece me. They want to squeeze me of my little wealth—my 
just savings—my hard earnings after my long service. Curse 
them! curse their relations! © Merciful! © Compassionate ! 
They ll call it arrears of taxes. But no, by the beard of my 
father, no! Not one fels shall they have if I die forit. I’m 
an old soldier—they shall torture me. Yes, the bastinado, the 
jellab—but I'll stand firm! Allah! Allah! Bismillah! Why 
does Abderrahman hate me? It’s because I’m his brother 
that’s it, that’s it! But I’ve néver risen against him. Never, 
never! I’ve paid him all! All! I tell you I’ve paid every- 
thing. I’ve got nothing left. You know it yourself, Israel, 
you know it.”’ 
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B ! £ ippr is contempt, Israel said 
| go , nad | “as t first Basha, have no 
fear. I have rt i myself to Abderrahman. It is true that 

is at Fez—but not to see the Sultan I have never seen 
him. I am not 1 py He knows nothing of me I know 

g of n, and what I am doing now is being done for 
Hearing tl ind believing it, for, liars and prevaricator 
ther men about him, Israel had never yet deceived 

Benaboo made what poor shift he uuld to cover his 

1¢ at the sorry weakne he had just betraved Ancl first 
gazed in a sort of stupor into Israel’s steadfast face; and 

1 he dropped his evil eyes, and laughed in scorn of his own 

rd is if trying to can them off by a silly show of 
braggad l ind to make believe that they had been no more 
than hu rous pretence, and that no man would b 0 

mple as to think he had truly meant them But, after thi 
mn kery, he turned to Israel again, and, being relieved ot 
fear I I l b k to hi iva mood e more W out 
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r have i gathered that e at ntent to! l 
no more **’ 

** Non iid Israe ! \ 

Benaboo laughed lustily, and exchanged looks of obvious 
meaning wit Katharme 

And pray, again,’’ he said, with a curl of the lip, ‘‘ with- 
out offi ind without riches how may you hope to live ¢ ”’ 

\s a po ian among poor men,’’ said Israel, *‘ serving 
God t ¢ to His mei wis 

Aga Benaboo laughed hoarsely, and Katharine joined 
him, but Is) i st od q Cand silent, and gave no pri. 

Serving God is hard bread,’ said Benaboo 

‘Serving the devil is crust !’’ said Israel 

At that answer, though neither by look nor gesture had 
Isracl pomted it, the face of Benaboo became suddenly dis- 
‘ mnuredt and stern 

Allal What do you mean?’ he cried ‘*Who are 
you that you dare wag your insolent tongue at me?’ 

“lam your apegoat, Basha,’’ said Israel, with an awful 
calm ** your ipegoat who bears your Iniquities before the 
ey if your peoplh Your scapegoat, who sins against them 
ind oppresses them, and brings them by bitter tortures to the 
dust and death. That’s what I am, Basha, and long hav 
been, shame upon me! And while Iam down yonder in the 


streets among your people—hated, reviled, despised, spat 
upon, cut off—you are up here in the Kasba above them, in 
honour and comfort and wealth, and the mistaken love of all 
men.’ 

While Israel said this, Benaboo in his fury came down 
upon him from the opposite side of the patio with a look of a 
beast of prey. His swarthy cheeks were drawn hard, his 
little bleared eyes flashed, his heavy nose and thick lips and 
massive jaw quivered visibly, and from under his turban two 
locks of iron-grey fell like a shaggy mane over his cars 

Sut Israel did not flinch. With a look of quiet majesty, 
standing face to face with the tyrant, not a foot’s length 
between them, he spoke again and said, ‘‘ Basha, I do not 
envy you, but neither will I share your business nor your 
rewards. I mean to be your scapegoat no more. Here is 
your seal. Itis red with the blood of your unhappy people 
through these five-and-twenty bad years past. I can carry it 
no longer. ‘Take it.” 

In a tempest of wrath Benaboo struck the seal out of 
Isracl’s hand as he offered it, and the silver rolled and rang 
on the tiled pavement of the patio. 

**Fool!” he ened. ‘‘So this is what it is! Allah! In 
the name of the most merciful God, who would have believed 
it ¢ Isracl ben Olhel a prophet 4 A prophet ot the poor! 
Bismillah! O Merciful! O Compassionate!” , 

Thus in his frenzy pretending to imitate’ with airs of 
manifest mockery his outbreak of fear a few minutes before, 
Benaboo raved and raged and lifted his clenched fist to the 
sky in sham imprecation of God 

**Who said it was the Sultan’’’ he cried again. ‘‘ He 
was a fool Abderrahman? No; but Mohammed of 
Meguinez! Mohammedthe Third! That’sit! That’s it!” 

So saying, and forgetting in his fury what he had said 
before otf Mohammed himself, he laughed wildly, and beat 
about the patio from side to side like a caged and angry beast. 

**Andit | am a tyrant,’’ he said in a thick voice, ‘‘who 
made me so?’ It l oppress the poor, who taught me the way 
to do it? Whose clever brain devised new means of revenue ? 
Kansoms, promissory notes, bonds, false judgments—what did 
I know of such things? Who changed the silver dollars at 
nine ducats a-piece? And who bought up the debts of the 
people that murmured against such robbery? Allah! Allah! 
Whose crafty head did all this? Why, yours—yours—Israel 
ben Olliel! By the beard of the Prophet, I swear it!” 

Israel stood unmoved, and when these reproaches were 
hurled at him, he answered calmly and sadly, ‘‘ God’s ways 
are not our ways, neither are His thoughts our thoughts. He 
works His own will, and we are but His ministers. I thought 
God's justice had failed, but it has overtaken myself. For 
what 1 did long ago of my own free will and intention to 
oppress the poor, I have suffered and still am suffering.”’ 

All this time the Spanish wife of Benaboo had sat in the 
alcove with whitening lips under their crimson patches of 
paint, beating her fan restlessly on the empty air, and breath- 
ing rapid and audible breath. And now, at this last word of 
Israel, though so sadly spoken, and so solemn in its note of 
suffering, she broke into a trill of laughter, and said lightly, 
* Ah! I thought your love of the poor was young. Not yet 
cut its teeth, poor thing! A babe in swaddling clothes, eh? 
When was it born?” 

“About the time that you were, Madam,” said Israel, 
lifting his heavy eyes upon her. 

At that her lighter mood gave place to quick anger. 
** Husband,”’ she cried, turning upon Benaboo with the bitter- 
ness of reproach, ‘‘I hope you now see that I was right about 
this insolent old man. I told you from the first what would 
come of him. Butno, you would have your own foolish way. 
It was easy to see that the devil’s dues were in him. Yet you 
would not believe me! You would believe him! Simpleton, 
as you are, you are believing him now! The poor? Fiddle- 
faddle and fiddlesticks! I tell you again this man is trying to 
put his foot on your neck. How? Oh, trust him, he’s got kis 
own schemes! Look toit, El Arby, look to it! He'll be 
master in Tetuan yet!”’ 

Saying this, she had wrought herself up to a pitch of wrath, 
sometimes laughing wildly, and then speaking in a voice that 
was like an angry cry. And now, rising to her feet and facing 
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towards the Arab soldicrs who stood aside in silence and 

wonder, she cried, ‘‘ Arabs, Berbers, Moors, Christians, fight 
is you will, follow the Basha as you may, you’ll lie in the 
ime bed yet! But where? Under the heels of the Jew!” 

A hoarse murmur ran from lip to lip among the men, and 
the ghostly smile came back into the face of Benaboo. 

** You must be right,”’ he said, ‘* you must be right! Ya 
Allah! Ya Allah! This is the dog that I picked out of the miré 
I found him a beggar, and I gave him wealth. An impostor, a 
personator, a cheat, and [ gave him place and rank. When he 
had no home, I housed him, and when he could find no one to 

erve him, I gave him slaves. I have banished his enemies, 
and imprisoned those he hated. After his wife had died, and 
none came near him and he was left to howk out her grave 
with his own hands, I gave him prisoners to bury her, and 
when he was done with them I set them free. All these years 
I have heaped fortune upon him. Y4 Allah! Allah! Hi 
master! No, but his servant, doing his will at the hfting of 
his finger. Andall for what’ Forthis! For this! For this! 
Ingrate!’’ he cried in his thick voice, turning hotly upon 
Israel again, ‘‘if you must give up your seal, why should you 
do it hke a fool? Could you not come to me and say, * Kaid, 
Iam old and weary, T am rich and have cnough; I have served 
you long and faithfully, let me rest ’—why not? I say, why 
not 7”’ 
Israel answered calmly, ‘‘ Because it would have been a lie, 
Basha."’ 

‘So it would,”’ cried Benaboo, sharply, ‘‘ so it would: you 
are right—it would have been a lie, an accursed lie! But why 
must you come to me and say, ‘ Basha, you are a tyrant, and 
have made me a tyrant also; you have sucked the blood of your 
people and made me to drink it’ ”’ 

** Because it is true, Basha,’’ said Israel. 

At that Benaboo stopped suddenly, and his swarthy face 
grew hideous and awful. Then, pointing with one shaking hand 
at the farther end of the patio, he said, ‘* There is another 
thing that is true. It is true that on the other side of that 
wall there is a prison,’’ and, lifting his voice to a shriek, he 
added, ‘* you are on the edge of a gulf, Israel ben Olliel. Onc 
step more de 

But just at that moment Israel turned full upon him, face 
to face, and the threat that he was about to utter seemed to die 
in his stifling throat. If only he could have provoked Israel to 
anger he might have had his will of him. But that slow, 
impassive manner, and that worn countenance so noble in sad- 
ness and suffering, was like a rebuke of his passion, and a 
retort upon his words. 

And truly it seemed to Israel that against the Basha’s story 
of his ingratitude he could tell a different tale. This pitiful 
slaveof rage and fear, thisthing of ragsand patches, this whining, 
maudlin, shrieking, bleating, barking creature that hurled 
reproaches at him, was the master in whose service he had spent 
his best brain and best blood. But for the strong hand that 
he had lent him, but for the cool head wherewith he had 
guarded him, where would the man be now? Inthe dungeons 
of Abderrahman, having gone thither by way of the Sultan’s 


wooden jellabs and his houses of fiercer torture. By the 
mind’s eye Israel could see him there at that instant—sight- 
less, eyeless. hungry, gaunt. But no, he was still here—fat, 


sleek, voluptuous, imperious, And good men lay perishing in 
his prisons, and children, starved to death, lay empty in their 
graves, and he himself, his servant and scapegoat, whose 
brains he had drained, whose blood he had sweated, stood 
before him then like an old lion, who had been wandering far 
and was beaten back by her cubs. 

But what matter? He could silence the Basha with a 
word ; yet why should he speak it’ ‘Twenty times he had 
saved this man, who could neither read nor write nor reckon 
figures, from the threatened penalties of the Shereefean 
Court, and he would count them all up to him; yet why 
should he do so? ‘Through five-and-twenty evil years he had 
built up this man’s house, yet why should he boast of what was 
done, bemg done so foully? He had said his say, and it was 
enough. ‘This hour of insult and outrage had been written on 
his forehead, and he must have come to it. Then, courage! 
courage ! 

‘** Husband,’’ cried the woman, showing her toothless jaw 
in a bitter smile to Benaboo as he crossed the patio, ‘‘ you 
must scour this vermin out of Tetuan.’’ 

** You are right,’’ he answered. *‘ By Allah, you are right ! 
And henceforward I will be served by soldiers, not by 
scribblers.’’ 

The h, wheeling about once more to where Israel stood, he 
said in a voice of mockery, ‘‘ Master, my Lord, my Sultan, 
you come to resign your office? But you shall do more than 
that. You shall resign your house as well, and all that’s in 
it, and leave this town as a beggar.”’ 

Israel stood unmoved. ‘‘ As you will,’’ he said quietly. 

‘** Where are the two women—the slaves ¥’’ asked Benaboo. 

** At home,” said Israel. 

**'They are mine, and I take them back,’’ said Benaboo 

Israel’s face quivered, and he seemed to be about to protest, 
but he only drew a longer breath, and said again: ‘‘ As you 
will, Basha.”’ 

Benaboo’s voice gathered vehemence at every fresh question. 
‘* Where is your money!” he cried; ‘‘the money that you 
have made out of my service—out of me—my money—where 
is it?’’ 

** Nowhere,’’ said Israel. 

** It’s a lie—another lie! ’’ cried Benaboo. ‘Oh, yes, I’ve 
heard of your charities, master. ‘They were meant to buy over 
my people, were they? Were they? Were they, L ask?” 

**So you say, Basha,”’ said Israel. 

**So I know!” cried Benaboo; ‘‘ but all you had is not 
gone that way. You’re a fool, but not fool enough for 
that! Give up your keys—the keys of your house !”’ 

Israel hesitated, and then said: ‘‘ Let me return for a 
minute—it is all I ask.’ 

At that the woman laughed hysterically. ‘‘ Ah! he has 
something left after all!’’ she cried. 

Israel turned his slow eyes upon her, and said: “ Yes, 
Madam, I Aare something left—after all.’’ 

Paying no heed to the reply, Katharine cried to Benaboo 
again, saying: ‘‘ El Arby, make him give up the key of that 
house. He has treasure there!” 

**Tt is true, Madam,”’ said Israel, ‘‘it is true that I have a 
treasure there. My daughter—my little blind Naomi.” 

‘** Ts that all?’’ cried Katharine and Benaboo together. 

**Tt is all,”’ said Israel, ‘‘ but it is enough. Let me fetch 
her.”’ 

** Don’t allow it ! ’’ cried Katharine. 

Israel’s face betrayed feeling. He was struggling to 
suppress it. ‘‘ Make me homeless if you will,’’ he said, ‘* turn 
me like a beggar out of your town, but let me fetch my 
daughter.’’ 

** She Il not thank you,”’ cried Katharine. 

‘*She loves me,”’ said Israel. ‘‘I am growing old, Iam 
numbering the steps of death. I want her joyous young life 
beside me in my declining age. Then, she is helpless, she is 
blind, she is my scapegoat, Basha, ae I am yours, and no one 
save her father” 

“Ah! Ah! Ab?” 
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Israel had spoken warmly, and at the tender fibres of feel- 
ing that had been forced out of him at last the woman was 
laughing derisively. ‘‘'Trust me,’’ she cried, ‘‘I know what 
daughters are. Girls like better things. No, I’ll give her 
What will be more to her taste. She shall stay here with me.’’ 

Isracl drew himself up to his full height and answered, 
‘* Madam, I would rather see her dead at my feet.”’ 

Then Benaboo broke in and said, ‘* Don’t wag your tongue 
at your mistress, Sir.”’ 

‘* Your mistress, Basha,’’ said Israel, ‘‘ not mine.’’ 

At that word Katharine, with all her evil face aflame, came 
sweeping down upon Israel, and struck him with her fan on the 
forehead. He did not flinch or speak. The blow had burst the 
skin, and a drop of blood trickled over the temple on to the 
cheek. There was a short deep pause. 

Then the hard tension of silence was broken by a faint cry. 
It came from behind, from the doorway; it was the voic 
ot a girl. 

In the blank stupor of the moment, every eye being on th 
two that stood in the midst, no one had observed until then 
that another had entered the patio. It was Naomi. How long 
she had been there no one knew, and how she had come 
unnoticed through the corridors out of the streets scare 
anyone—even when time sufficed to arrange the scattered 
thoughts of the Makhazni, the guard at the gate— could clearly 
tell. She stood under the arch, with one hand at her breast, 
which heaved visibly with emotion, and the other hand 
stretched cut to touch the open iron-clamped door, as if for 
help and guidance. Her head was held up, her lips were apart, 
and her motionless blind eyes seemed to stare wildly. Shi 
had heard the hot words. She had heard the sound of the 
blow that followed them. Her father was smitten! Her 
father! Herfather! It was then that she uttered the cry. 
All eyes turned to her. 

Quaking, reeling, almost falling, she came tottering down 
the patio. Soul and sense seemed to be struggling together in 
her blind face. What did it all mean’ What was happen- 
ing Her fixed eyes stared asif they must burst the bonds that 
bound them, and look, and see, and know! 

At that moment God wrought a mighty work, a wondrous 
change, such as He has brought to pass but twice or thrice 
since men were born blind into His world of light. In an 
instant, at a thought, by one spontancous flash, as if the spirit 
of the girl tore down the dark curtains which had hung seven- 
teen years over the windows of her eyes, Naomi saw ! 

They all knew it instantly. It seemed to them as if every 
feature of the girl’s face had leapt into her eyes; as if the 
expression of her lips, her brow, her nostrils, had sprung to 
them; as if her face, so fair before, so full of quivering feel- 
ing, must have been nothing until then but a blank. Nay, 
but they seemed to see her now for the first time. This, onl) 
this, was she! 

And to Naomi also, at that moment, it was almost as if shi 
had been newly born into life. She was meeting the world at last, 
face to face, eye to eye. Into her darkened chamber, that had 
never known the light, everything had entered at a blow—tlu 
white glare of the sun, the blue sky, the tiled patio, thy 
faces of the Kaid and his wife and his soldiers, and of the old 
man also, with the unshed tears hanging on the fringe of hi 
eyelid. She could not realise the marvel. She did not know 
what vision was. She had not learned to see. Her trembling 
soul had gone out from its dark chamber and met the mighty 
light in his mansion. ‘‘Oh! oh!” she cried, and stood 
bewildered and helpless in the midst. The picture of the world 
seemed to be falling upon her, and she covered her eyes with 
her hands, that she might abolish it altogether. 

Israel saw everything. ‘*‘ Naomi!’’ he cried in a choking 
voice, and stretched out his hands to her. Then she uncovered 
her eyes, and looked and paused and hesitated. 

**Naomi!’’ he cried again, and made a step towards her. 
She covered her eyes once more, that she might shut out the 
stranger they showed her, and only listen to the voice that she 
knew so well. ‘Then she staggered into her father’s arms. And 
Israel’s heart was big, and he gathered her to his breast, and, 
turning towards the woman, he said: ‘‘ Madam, we are in the 
hands of God. Look! See! He has sent His angel to protect 
His servant.”’ 

Meantime, Benaboo was quaking with fear. He too saw 
the finger of God in the wondrous thing which had come to 
pass. And, falling back on his maudlin mood, he muttered 
prayers beneath his breath, as he had done before, when the 
human majesty, the Sultan Abderrahman, was the object of 
his terror. ‘‘O Giver of good to all! Whatis this! Allah 
save us! Bismillah! Js it Allah or the Jinoon? Merciful! 
Compassionate! Curses on them both! Allah! Allah!” 

The soldiers were affected by the fears of the Basha, and 
they huddied together in a group. But Katharine fell to 
laughing. 

‘* Brava!’’ she cried. ‘‘ Brava! Oh! a brave imposture! 
What did I say longago? Blind? No more blind than you 
were! Buta pretty pretence! Well acted! Very wellacted! 
Brava! Brava!’’ 

Thus she laughed and mocked, and the Basha, hearing her, 
took shame of his crawling fears, and made a poor show of 
joining her. 

Israel heard them, and for a moment, seeing how they 
made sport of Naomi, a fire was kindled in his anger that 
seemed to come up from the lowest hell. But he fought back 
the passion that was mastering him, and at the next instant 
the laughter had ceased, and Benaboo was saying— 

** Guards, take both of them! Set the man on an ass, and 
let the girl walk barefoot before him; and let a crier cry 
beside them, ‘So shall it be done to every man who is an 
enemy of the Kaid, and to every woman who is a play-actor 
and acheut!’ Thus let them pass through the streets and 
through the people until they are come to a gate of the 
town, and then cast them forth from it like lepers and like 
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dogs ! 


CHAPTER XIX. 
OF THE RAINBOW SIGN. 

While this bad work had been going forward in the Kasba, a 
great blessing had fallen on the town. The long-looked for, 
hoped for, prayed for—the good and blessed rain—had com 
at last. In gentle drops like dew it had first been falling from 
the rack of dark cloud which had gathered over the heads of 
the mountains, and now, after half an hour of such moisture, 
the sky over the town was grey, and the rain was pouring 
down like a flood. 

Oh! the joy of it, the sweetness, the freshness, the beauty, 
the odour! The air overhead, which had been dense with dust, 
was clearing and whitening as if the water washed it. And the 
ground underfoot, which had reeked of creeping and crawling 
things, was running like a wholesome river, and bearing back 
to the lips a taste as of the sea. 

And the people of the town, in their surprise and gladness 
at the falling of the rain, had come out of their houses to meet 
it. The streets and the market-place were full of them. In 
childish joy they wandered up and down in the drenching 
flood, withoyt fear or thought of harm, with laughing eyes 
and gleaming white teeth, holding out their palms te the rain 
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and drinking it. Tailing each other in the voices of boys, jesting 
and shouting and singing, to and fro they went and came, 
without aim ordirection. The Jews trooped out of the Mellah, 
chattering like jays, and the Moors, at the gate, salaamed to 
them. Mule-drivers cried ‘‘ Balak’’ in tones that seemed to sing; 
gunsmiths and saddle-makers sat idle at their doors, greeting 
everyone that passed ; solemn talebs stood in knots, with faces 
that shone under the closed hoods of tieir dark jellabs; and 
the bareheaded Berbers encamped in the market-square 
capered about like flighty children, grinned like apes, fired 
their long guns into the air for love of hearing the powder 
speak, often wept, and sometimes embraced each other, thinking 
of their homes that were far away. 

Now, it was just when the town was alive with this strange 
scene that the procession which had been ordered by Benaboo 
came out from the Kasba. At the head of it walked a soldier, 
staff in hand and gorgeous—notwithstanding the rain—in 
peaked shasheeah and crimson soolham. Behind him were four 
black police, and on either side of the company were two 
criers of the streets, each carrying a short staff festooned 
with strings of copper coins, which he rattled in the air as for 
a bell. Between these came the victims of the Basha’s order— 
Naomi first, barefooted, bareheaded, stripped of all but the 
last garment that hid her nakedness, her head held down, her 
face half hidden, and her eyes closed—and Israel afterwards, 
mounted on a lean and ragged ass. <A further guard of black 
police walked at the back of all. Thus they came down the 
steep arcades into the market square, where the greater body of 
the townspeople had gathered together. 

When the people saw them, they made for them, hastening 
in crowds from every side of the feddan, every adjacent alley, 
every shop, tent, and booth. And when they saw who the 
prisoners were they burst into loud exclamations of surprise. 

“Ya Allah! Israel the Jew!”’ cried the Moors. 

‘God of David save us! Israel ben Olliel!’’ cried the 
people of the Mellah. 

‘What is ity What has happened? 
them ¢’’ they all asked together. 

‘* Balak !’’ cried the soldier in front, swinging his staff 
before him to force a passage through the thronging multitude. 
‘“Attention! By your leave! Away! Out of the way!” 

And as they walked the criers chanted, ‘‘So shall it be 
done to every man who is an enemy of the Kaid, and to every 
woman who is a play-actor and a cheat.” 

When the people had recovered from their consternation 
they began to look black into each other’s face, to mutter 


What has befallen 


oaths between their teeth, and to say in voices of no pity or 
ruth, ‘* He deservedit!’’ ‘‘ Y& Allah, but he’s well served !”’ 
‘* Holy Saints, we knew what it would come to!’’ ‘* Look at 
him now!”’ ‘There he is at last!”’ ‘ Brave end to all his 
great doings!’’? ‘Curse him! Curse him!”’ 

And over the muttered oaths and pitiless curses, the 
yelping and barking of the cruel voices of the crowd, as the 
procession moved along, came still the cry of the crier, ‘‘ So 
shall it be done to every man who is an enemy of the Kaid, 
and to every woman who is a play-actor and a cheat.”’ 

Then the mood of the multitude changed. The people 
began to titter, and after that to laugh openly. They 
wagged their heads at Israel; they derided him; they made 
merry over his sorry plight. Where he was now he seemed 
to be not so much a fallen tyrant as a silly sham and an 
imposture. Look at him! Look at his bony and ragged ass ! 
Ya Allah! ‘To think that they had ever been afraid of him ! 

As the procession crossed the market-place, a woman who 
was enveloped in a blanket spat at Israel as he passed. When 
it was come to the door of the mosque, an old man, a 
beggar, hobbled through the crowd and struck Israel with the 
back of his hand across the face. The woman had lost her 
husband and the man his son by death sentences of Benaboo. 
Israel had succoured both when he went about on his secret 
excursions after nightfall in the disguise of a Moor. 

‘* Balak! Balak!’’ cried the soldier in front, and still the 
chant ot the crier rang out over all other noises. 

At every step the throng increased. ‘The strong and lusty 
bore down tle weak in the struggle to get near to the pro- 
cession. Blind beggars and feeble cripples who could not see 
or stir shouted hideous oaths at Israel from the back of the 
crowd. 

As the procession went past the gates of the Mellah, two 
companies came out into the town. ‘The one was a company 
ot soldiers returning to the Kasba after sacking and wrecking 
Israel's house , theother was acompany of oldJews, among whom 
were Reuben Malki, Abraham Pigman, and Judah ben Lolo. At 
the advent of the three usurers anew impulse seized the people. 
They pretended to take the procession for a triumphal pro- 
gress—the departure of a Kaid, a Shereef, a Sultan. The 
soldier and police fell into the humour of the multitude. 
Salaams were made to Israel; soolhams were flung on the 
ground before the feet of Naomi. Reuben Maliki pushed 
through the crowd, and walked backward, and cried, in his 
harsh, nasal croak— 

** Brothers of Tetuan, behold your benefactor ! 
for him! Make way! make way!” 

Then there were loud guffaws, and oaths, and cries like 
the cry of the hyena. Last of all, old Abraham Pigman handed 
over the people’s heads «a huge green Spanish umbrella to a 
negro farrier that walked within; and the black fellow, show- 
ing his white teeth in a wide grin, held it over Israel’s head. 

Then from fifty rasping throats came mocking cries. 

** God bless our Lord! ”’ 

** Saviour of his people!” 

** Benefactor ! King of men!” 

And over and between these cries came shrieks and yells of 
laughter. 

All this time Israel had sat motionless on his ass, neither 
showing humiliation nor fear. His face was worn and ashy, 
but his eyes burned witha piteous fire. He looked up and saw 
everything : saw himself mocked by the soldier and the crier, 
insulted by the Moslemeen, derided by the Jews, spat upon 
and smitten by the people whose hungry mouths he had fed 
with bread. Above all, he saw Naomi going before him in 
her shame, and at that sight his heart bled and his spirit 
burned. And, thinking that it was he who had brought her 
to this ignominy, he sometimes yearned to reach her side and 
whisper in -her ear, and say, ‘‘ Forgive me, my child, forgive 
me.’ But again he conquered the desire, for he remembered 
what God had that day done for her; and taking it for a sign 
of God’s pleasure, and a warranty that he had done well, he 
raised his eyes on her with tears of bitter joy, and thought, in 
the wild fever of his soul, ‘‘ She is sharing the triumph of my 
humiliation. She is walking through the mocking and jeering 
crowd, but see! God himself is walking behind her! ”’ 

The procession had now come to the walled lane to the Bab 
Toot, the gate going out to Tangier and to Shawan. There 
the way was so narrow and the concourse so great that for a 
moment the procession was brought to a stand. Seizing this 
opportunity, Reuben Maliki stepped up to Israel, and said, so 
that all might hear, ‘‘ Look at the crowds that have come out 
to speed you, O saviour of your people! Look! look! We 
shall all remember this day !”’ 

**So you shall !”’ cried Israel. 
you shall all remember it !”’ 


Make way 


** Until your days of death 
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He had not spoken before, and sume of the Moors tricd to 
laugh at his answer; but his voice, which was like a frenzied 
cry, went to the hearts of the Jews, and many of them fell 
away from the crowd straightway, and followed it no farther. 
It was the cry of the voice of a brother. They had been 
insulting calamity itself. 

** Balak!’’ shouted the soldier, and the cricr cried once 
more, and the procession moved again. 


It was the hour of Israel’s last temptation. Not a glance 


in his face disclosed passion, but his heart was afire. The 
devil seemed to be jarring at his ear, ‘‘ Look! Listen! Is it 


for people like these that you have come to this? Were they 
worth the sacrifice? You might have been rich and great, and 
riding on their heads. ‘They would have honoured you then, 
but now they despise you. Fool! You have sold all and 
given to the poor, and this is the end of it.’’, Butin the throes 
and last gasp of his agony, hearing this voice in his ear, and 
seeing Naomi going barefooted on the stones before him, an 
angel seemed to come to him and whisper, *‘ Be strong. Only 
a little longer. Finish as you have begun. Well done, 
servant of God, well done!”’ 

He did not flinch, but rode on without a word or a ery. 
Once he lifted his head and looked down at the steaming, 
gaping, grinning cauldron of faces black and white. ‘‘O pity 
of men!”’ he thought. ‘‘ What devil is tempting them?” 
Once he looked back at the market-place and the gate of the 
Mellah. ‘Take your last look on Tetuan,’’ he thought, ‘ to- 
morrow you will have the earth for your resting-place and the 
heavens for your tent.”’ 

By this time the procession had come to the town walls at 
a point near to the Bab Toot. Noone had observed until then 
that the rain was no longer falling, but now everybody was 
made conscious of this at once by sight of a rainbow ring which 
spanned the sky to the north-west immediately over the arch of 
the gate. 

Israel saw the rainbow and took it fora sign. Itwas God's 
hand in the heavens. ‘To this gate then, and through it, out 
of Tetuan, into the land beyond, the plains, the hills, the desert 
where no man was wronged, God himself, and not these people, 
had that day been leading them! 

What happened next Isiael never rightly knew. His 
proper sense of life seemed lost. Through thick waves of hot 
air he heard many voices. 

First the voice of the crier, ‘‘So shall it be done to every 
man whois an enemy of the Kaid, and to every woman who is a 
play-actor and a cheat.”’ 

Then the voice of the soldier, ‘‘ Balak! Balak!”’ 

After that a multitudinous din that seemed to break off 
sharply and then to come muffled and dense as from the other 
side of the closed gate. 

When Israel came to himself again he was walking on a 
barren heath that was dotted over with clumps of the long aloe, 
and he was holding Naomi by the hand. 


( To be continued.) 


ECCLESIASTICAL NOTES 

What may probably turn out the most important ecclesiastical 
event of the week before all is done is the attack made by the 
Guardian on Professor Cheyne of Oxford. As is well known, 
Dr. Cheyne is the pioneer of the new critical views of the Old 
Testament in the Church of England. Standing at first 
almost alone, he has now practically on his side Dr. Pusey’s 
successor at Oxford, Canon Driver, and is to a large extent 
supported by Professors Kirkpatrick and Ryle of Cambridge. 
(The latter is the son of Bishop Ryle of Liverpool, the well- 
known Evangelical leader.) This has naturally emboldened 
him, and his last book—the Bampton lecture on the Psalms— 
is frankly advanced in its criticism. Under its present editor 
the Guardran has hesitated on its attitude to the new views, 
sometimes opposing them, sometimes allowing them a 
fair hearing. Now, however, it attacks Dr. Cheyne’s 
book and his general position. This was perhaps to 
be expected, and would not have excited remark. But 
the astonishing thing is that so cautious a journal 
should have gone so far as much more than to insinuate 
that the moderation of a former book by Professor 
Cheyne was due to his desire to get his present professorship ; 
that now, having gained his position, he has thrown off the 
mask: in short, that he hoodwinked the electors to the Oriel 
chair. It is much to be regretted by men of ail schools that 
such an imputation should have been made, and especially by 
the pen which has made it. Dr, Cheyne is a man of the most 
sensitive and scrupulous honour, whatever may be thought of 
his critical views. 

Archdeacon Farrar has been writing a sketch of Dr. 

3arnardo’s homes, based on personal inspection. Dr. Barnardo 

has yielded, under the strongest pressure from his committee, 
and with much compunction, to the recent decision ordering 
him to give up one of his boys to be brought up as a Roman 
Catholic. 

Near the village of Wonersh, in one of the loveliest and 
most secluded parts of Surrey, the pedestrian is amazed to 
come upon an immense pile of red brick buildings, erected by 
the Roman: Catholics, and to be known as St. John’s Ecclesi- 
astical Seminary. 

Dean Eliot of Windsor, formerly of Bournemouth, writes 
an appreciative tribute to the late Canon Carus, one of the 
Evangelical leaders who has just closed his long and useful 
lifein the town where John Keble died. Canon Carus attended 
Mr. Eliot’s church at Bournemouth, a fact which confirms the 
testimony of the latter that he “ betrayed:no bitterness of 
feeling and no uncharitableness of action towards those from 
whom he differed.” Under Dean Eliot the old Evangelicalism 
was considerably “ heightened.” 


Bishop Gott, replying toa farewell address and presenta- 
tion at Worcester, declared that since he had known the 
neighbourhood of Worcester, it had always appeared to him 
the most neighbourly neighbourhood he had ever known. 


A leading High Church paper suggests that the Church 
Congress should be held much more rarely. It thinks that the 
programme is getting to be too uniform, and that there are 
some questions continually coming up whichare so “ burning” 
that they should not be touched oftener than necessary. It 
suggests that a little more friendly conference between the 
Bishop and his clergy might possibly better stimulate Church 
life. 

Among new books which may be expected soon are a 
volume of sermons by Archdeacon Farrar and a collection of 
miscellaneous essays by the accomplished Scotch theologian 
Dr. Marcus Dods. 


It has been decided to make a presentation to the Arch- 
bishop of York by the priests and deacons who received 
ordination at his hands during the thirteen years of his 
episcopate in the See of Lichfield. It will take the form of 
an archiepiscopal sapphire ring and an address. The 
presentation will take place at Stafford. There are 350 
subscribers. We 
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ITALIAN PEASANTS. 
In speaking in general terms about the Italian peasants, I 
must premise by remarking that the following obse: vations 
refer only to those of Central Italy. In a land where 
geographical distinctions are so sharp, these make themselves 
felt with all the more force among a class so tenaciously 
conservative as the tillers of the soil. Taken asa whole, it 
must be admitted that the Italian peasantry are of a high 
average type, both as regards morality and intelligence. They 
are intensely frugal, being able to subsist upon an amount of 
food so small as to seem absolutely insufficient in foreign eyes. 
They are also very careful and thrifty as regards all their 
small personal property. Taken as a class, they are in a 
general way tolerably contented with their lot in life, 
especially those who live in the mountain districts, where the 
air is bracing, and where the spectacle of the superior advan- 
tages enjoyed by their fellow-beings does not call their 
attention to the crooks in their own lot. They are generally 
pretty industrious, some of them exceedingly so, particularly 
those of Lucca, which still merits its old mediwval sobriquet of 
L’ Industriosa, They are very much bigoted to their own ways 
and customs, and nowhere is the sway of Mrs. Grundy (or what- 
ever her Italian synonym may be) more absolute than among 
them. Asan example: there are certain colours and fashions 
which itis not considered decorous for married women to wear, 
red especially. Thus mourning is not assumed until three 
weeks have elapsed since the death of the relative for whom it 
is worn, and during this period, if the person has died ata 
distance, the family feign to be unconscious of the event. It 
is not etiquette to offer condolences before the stated period has 
elapsed. Even more rigidly than among the upper classes is 
the ancient gens custom preserved among them. ‘The heads of 
the family are known as the cappoccio and the cappocera, and 
their rale within their own domain is absolute, and no 
disobedience is tolerated. Without their permission their 
children would not marry, and even their caprices must be 
endured. The eldest son always brings his wife into his 
father’s household. The second, if he marries, follows his wife 
into her father’s house. ‘There are just as many marriages by 
arrangement in this class as in the higher ones. An able- 
bodied young girl is always considered as possessing a certain 
amount of dowry in her capacity for labour; but she has 
a much better chance of establishing herself if her father 
can give her a portion in money. ‘lhe bride, when she comes 
into her father-in-law’s house, must bring with her a bed, 
bedding, and bed-linen. The wedding dinner is always a 
great function. Not seldom the better-class houses possess 
treasures in the shape of plate and linen which never®see the 
light from year’s end to year’s end except on such occasions. 
The costumes, especially those of the older women, which 
then appear are often wonderful, of handsome and expensive 
materials, but made in the fashion in vogue at the time 
of the old lady’s wedding. Their objection to having this 
state apparel altered is great even when it is necessary. 
The modern fashion for wedding dresses is to have them 


of black silk, The young girls, alas! are bitten with 
ideas of “la moda” and amazing imitations of the 


fashion two or three stages back will appear in church on 
Sundays. Happily as yet no peasant woman would wear a 
hat, or even a bonnet. ‘The more becoming kerchiefs and veils 
are still de rigueur. Out of doors they wear their own hair, 
which is usually long, abundant, and of fine quality. ‘lhe 
men on festive occasions wear ill-made costumes of modern 
fashion, often, however, made of handsome black cloth ; other- 
wise they wear a shirt and loose jacket. 

The etiquette about engagements is very strict ; one rule is 
that on no account, and for no purpose, must the young woman 
visit the house where her intended husband lives. In some 
villages she may not even pass down the street where it stands. 
Another custom is the habit, in case of absence, of leaving a 
male friend to look after the young woman, and send reports 
of her proceedings to the betrothed. Not unfrequently this 
persons courts his charge on his own account, with results that 
often lead to tragedy. 

If anything is presented to an Italian peasant-woman, she 
never looks at it until the giver has left the house: such 
curiosity would not be held good manners. Invariably, how- 
ever, she makes a visit of acknowledgment, and never comes 
empty-handed, bringing either a basket of fruit, if she have it, 
or some chestnuts, or any small thing she may possess and 
think acceptable. Their courtesy as well as their manners is 
exquisite. They always salute passers-by on the roads, and 
will willingly enter into conversation if encouraged. Never 
under any circumstances do they presume. ‘They like 
strangers to visit them, and hospitably offer what they 
can give in the way of refreshment. They are, however, 
exceedingly jealous of the dignity of their households. 
District - visiting they would politely but firmly resent. 
The ladies of the proprietor’s family are allowed, of course, 
to make remarks, but these must be made with care and 
tact. The women work as hard as the men upon the land. 
Women usually thrash and reap, but do not mow or plough. 
They often go on working very late in life: the grandmother 
may be seen thrashing beside her grandchild. The work 
would not seem to be unhealthy except in the districts where 
sewage culture prevails. They are bigoted to their own ways, 
and cannot be convinced of the use of machines. They believe 
that they secrete the grain, and otherwise injure the crops. 

Like the Italian upper classes, they are easily amused, and 
will go long distances to attend the different /vste of the 
province. ‘There is less enthusiasm than formerly for 
religious processions and ceremonies, but the peasant is still 
very pious. The free-thinking habits of the towns have as 
yet no power over him. ‘They are strong and local in 
their attachments, and regard the inhabitants of the next 
village as foreigners. “He married a foreigner” they will 
say of a man who has taken a wife from a village half 
a mile away. The women accustomed to work on the land 
can often do nothing else, and are absurdly helpless inside 
the house. To the old, unfit for field-labour, is assigned 
the house-work and the care of the children. An objection- 
able feature of female labour is the habit of bringing gangs 
of girls from other places to work by the day. ‘These girls, of 
course, belong to a class much lower than that of those who 
employ them, and get little good by wandering about and 
sleeping in barns, out-houses, and even, in fine weather, in the 
open air. When agirl belonging to the farmer class has to take 
to this kind of work, it is thought a terrible fall in life. 

Emigration and conscription take away so many of the 
young men that the number of female labourers increases every 
year. The work is less objectionable than that of factories ; 
the girls are usually well fed, but they are paid such small 
wages that it is impossible for them to put anything aside. 

Taken as a whole, the Italian peasants are not gross. They 
have an innate love for culture and a boundless respect for 
persons more educated than themselves. It is unusual for them 
to be on bad terms with their landlord, for whom they have a 
truly feudal veneration. Their interest in politics is generally 
lukewarm, and is chiefly limited to that of their parish, where 
sometimes, however, it waxes hot and party feelings will run 
high. HELEN ZIMMERN, 
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“ PRISCILLA.”*— BY DAVIDSON KNOWLES. 
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bright with 
i double daisies, red and white 
Carrots,” “ The Adventures of Herr Baby,” 
illustrations by Walter Crane, is the most 
delightful of her stories, but Content ” 
ess, an extremely attractive tale. To he sure, it 
seem to have been written with quite the same 
itaneity, quite the same elasticity of treatment or grace of 
le that Mrs. Molesworth has accustomed us to expect of 
The subordinate small players on her stage are a trifle 
we shadowy, a thought less real and convincing, than are 
se in of her earlier works. Altogether it might be 
that “ Sweet Content” (for all its undoubted charm) 

‘ks a little the solidity of some of its predecessors. Com- 
parisons, however unbecoming, will still be among the 
penalties of popularity, and indeed were this book the work 
of a new writer, or of one who had giveu less valuable 
hostages to fame, praise, thus qualified, might appear both 
ungrateful. ‘This new story from Mrs. 
deals, as usual, almost exclusively with 
told,. and very prettily told, in girlish 
parlance by the heroine herself. The simple climax, 
albeit built upon the well-worn lines of poor relations, a 
testy good-hearted rich aunt, and an endangered inheritance, 
is freshly turned and naturally worked up to. Mrs. Moles- 
worth most certainly understands the art of making very 
excellent bricks with the smallest modicum of straw. There 
is a good deal of human nature and of quiet -humour in the 
book, while the analysis of child-character could hardly have 
been better done. Especially subtle and true to life are 
the langhable, and yet half pathetic, imaginings and 
reflections of the only child, who, sweet little soul as she is, 
is yet a little overfond of posing and patronising. Of course, 
the moral (for moral there is, although charmingly dissembled ) 
is unexceptionable,and pointed in a very original way. Mr. W. 
Rainey has been most successful with the illustrations, which 
are graceful and appropriate ; but surely his realisation of a 
girl of thirteen is strangely juvenile, and more like a child 
of ten. 

On the whole, the volume makes an admirable gift-book, 
tastefully dressed, and pleasantly written. It should prove 
acceptable not alone te those for whose special amusement 
it was designed, but to their elders to boot. 
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SIR WILLIAM STIRLING-MAXWELL'S WORKS. 
These volumes +t complete the very handsome edition of 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell’s works which Mr. Nimmo 
has given to the admirers of that accomplished man. The 
fifth volume is “The Cloister Life of the Emperor Charles V.,” 
and the sixth contains the “ Miscellaneous Essays and 
Addresses.” The story of, the Emperor's abdication is told 
with a clear perception of the cause of that extraordinary 
act. Charles was probably the most secular hermit who 
ever retired into a cloister, and Sir William Stirling-Maxwell 
assigns the abdication less to spiritual reasons than to the 
Emperor's conviction that he was physically unfitted for the 
duties of his position. His bodily weakness did not 
lessen his voracious appetite, and he was much more 
devoted to the table than to the offices of piety. The most 
entertaining passages in the book relate to Charles's 
inordinate diet. Beef, roast mutton, baked hare, and capon all 
contributed to the cloistral meal, and were washed down by 
Rhenish wine, a quart at a time. Indeed, anything less im- 
pressive than the closing years of the Emperor's life it would 
be difficult to imagine, although a courtly valet was “struck 
dumb” by the greatness of the imperial mind, and trembled 
“at the recollection of the things which he told me.” In the 
“ Miscellaneous Addresses” there is much excellent reading, 
notably in the lecture on the “ Proverbial Philosophy of 
Scotland ” and the biographical essay on Sir Robert Strange. 
Sir William Stirling-Maxwell wrote a lucid and unaffected 
style, quite free from that irascibility which is characteristic 
of so much Scottish scholarship. His rectorial addresses at 
Edinburgh and Glasgow were untainted by political bias. 
Their fervour is that of the man of letters who sets more store 
by literature than by any political creed. At the same time, 
it must be allowed that this equanimity occasionally produces 
a sense of flatness and lack of distinction. We seem to have 
met with a good many of the reflections before, and the 
historical analysis is sometimes rather superficial. But the 
culture and urbanity of the author, and, above all, his love of 
knowledge for its own sake, make these volumes a distinct 


acquisition. 


* Sweet Content By Mrs. Molesworth. Illustrated by W. Rainey. 
(Griffith, Farran, Okeden, and Welsh.) 
+ The Works of Sir William Stirling-Maxwell. 


(John C. Nimmo.) 
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ILLUSTRATED LONDON 
POET. 

3y William Watson. 
Fisher Unwin.)— 


A PROMISING 
and Other Poems. 
Second edition. Series. ‘er 
Mr. Watson is no new candidate for poetic honours, but 
one who has already won a place as, at all events, a very 
+t, who may go far, though he has as yet given 


rth’s Grare. 


Camco 


Wordsu 


promising 

» Symptom of 
With epic or dramatic faculty, he may continue 
of Matthew Arnold, to whom he manifests con- 
siderable affinity in his gifts of sane reflection and clear 
expression, simple melody, and sharply chiselled style. His best 
mork so far is in his epigrams and his estimates of other 
poets, especially the admirable lines on Landor. The frequent 
tumidity of his sonnets contrasts curiously with the general 


t 


poetic invention or the capacity for work on a 
large scale. 
the mission 


chasteness of his diction. , 

A GERMAN “GOLDEN TREASURY.” 
Remanzen und Balladen. Edited by C. A. Buchheim. Golden 
Tivasury Scries. (Maemillan.)—A capital book to carry in 
pocket, to be brought forth for the delectation of 
odd half-hours, is the collection of German * Romanzen 
und Balladen,” selected and edited by Dr. C. A. Buchheim 
a8 a companion to the already popular “ Deutsche Lyrik.” 
Professor Buchheim has certainly not laid himself open to 
the charge brought by that youthful satirist, Master Moth, 
in “Love's Labour Lost,” of having “been at a great feast 
and stolen the scraps.” Rather, he has played the part of 
the judicious host who in selecting his guests for a grand 
meeting of worthies has been careful to include in his 
summons only the most worthy, and, moreover, to seat each man 
among congenial company, so that the groups might mutually 
display each other's qualities to the best advantage. Of course, 
even the most judicious and impartial selector could not hope 
to please all readers. There will always be “good-natured 
friends * who will wonder why such and such a favourite of 
their own has been omitted. We ourselves could suggest a 
few “old familiar faces’ we should have been glad to see at 
De. Buchheim’s banquet ; but the capacity of the hall must be 
considered in fixing the number of the invited guests, and if 
some worthies whom we hoped to see are absent there are 
others, whose unexpected presence we hail with especial 
pleasure. Foremost among these is Heine’s exquisitely 
pathetic “ Die Wallfahrt nach Kevlaar,” a literary wonder, a 
story of simple faith and hope and resignation—surely the 
sweetest and most touching of records ever told by a man 
of many moods, beneath whose scathing satire lurked atenderness 
the existence of which few but the most careful and appreciative 
readers would have suspected. How the mother seeks comfort 
for her sick and heartbroken son, according to the light that 
has been given her; how she rejoices to find the burden taken 
from the weary shoulders by the great consoler Death—these 
things Heine has told as none but he could tell them. 
Equally welcome is the “ Klein Roland” of Ludwig Uhland, 
whose portrait worthily graces the title-page of the volume, as 
the most distinguished of the modern ballad-writers of Germany. 
The notes are fall of information, and evidently the outcome of 
much patient research. 


ones 


ABOUT ORGANISMS. 

On the Modification of Organisms. By David Syme. (London : 
Kegan Paul, Trench, and Co.)—Mr. Syme’s avowed object in 
this book is to refute the Darwinian theory of Evolution. 
In saying so much, we indicate at once the somewhat 
Herculean labour the author has endeavoured to carry out in 
the course of his small volume of 164 pages or so, all told. 
Mr. Syme especially runs.a-.tilt, of. course, against the 
principle of “ Natural Selection,” admittedly the pivot on 
which Darwinism, as a system,-swings and maves. The result 
of Mr. Syme’s cogitations, we make bold to say, will satisfy no 
naturalist more fully acquainted both with Natural Selection, 
as a working theory; and with animals and plants themselves, 
than the author himself appears to be. In the chapter on 
flower fertilisation (which Mr. Syme rejects entirely in the 
sense that plant modification bears a very decided relation- 
ship to insect structure) it appears to us that the reader 
is simply required to accept Mr. Syme’s tpse diait that he does 
not believe what botanists teach, and that therefore the whole 
scheme of selection must fall to the ground. Even if we 
believed what Mr. Syme alleges, that insects merely make 
“use of the existing apparatus” (of flowers), he leaves us in 
the quandary that we cannot explain why the wondrous 
“ existing apparatus ” should have come to exist at all ; and he 
equally leaves unexplained the fact that most flowers possess 
contrivances for keeping out unwelcome insects, in addition to 
means for attracting welcome ones. In a word, the author of 
this book merely contrives to split a few straws — mostly 
verbal quibbles—which lie on the outskirts of a great theory 
of nature. His book may be read, but it will certainly not 
carry weight or conviction in the case of readers who are 
biologists and who have learned the foundations of Darwinism 
from the pages of Darwin and Wallace themselves. 


WASTE OF A WAYSIDE FLOWER. 

A Wild Blossom. By Jule Singleton. (Griffith, Farran, 
Okeden, and Welsh).—In this shilling story, which is by no 
means a “shocker,” the clever authoress readily engages our 
sympathies for a pretty young girl, Bessie Wayte, daughter of 
a careless widower, a medical practitioner in a seaside village. 
Bessie is not very wise, and her aunt, Mrs. Penberthy, the local 
solicitor’s wife, is more zealous for her social promotion than 
discreet in guarding her true welfare. She is too freely put in 
the way of Captain Tresham, the unmarried rich squire, whose 
fishing-cottage, where male guests of easy morals and manners 
are met, is visited by these ladies. So Bessie’s head is turned 
by Tresham’s predilection for her, and she expects a formal 
offer of splendid marriage ; but this is prevented by the inter- 
ference of Tresham’s cousin, Lady Frances Arklow, with a 
bold and dexterous stratagem hindering them from speaking 
to each other at a picnic party. The silly girl, thereupon, sent 
off to another aunt at Bath, saddens and sickens at her disap- 
pointment ; though she has a true lover, Ralph Levin, a gentle- 
man in breeding and feeling. whom family losses have com- 
pelled to own and drive his omnibus and to keep a livery- 
stable. We regret that the authoress, instead of allowing 
Ralph and Bessie, at the end, to be happily married, has chosen 
to put both of them to death. But the tale is interesting all 
through, and has its charms of subject and of style. 


A FAMILY AFFAIR IN BRITTANY. 


Atan Old Chateau. By Katherine Macquoid. One vol. 
(Ward and Downey,)—In her tales of French domestic life, 
including that of the congenial neighbours of France in the 
Ardennes, Mrs. Macquoid always contrives to be pleasing ; 
and this story of an old Breton family, diminished to M. de 
Locronan and his sister Manon, whose chateau stands near 
Quimper, isone of fresh and lively interest. The brother, 
usually residing in Paris, a rising advocate, much engrossed 
by professional business and political ambition, knows little of 
Manon, who has lived at home with her mother, now deceased, 
and has since been put under the strict care of a grim chaperon, 
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Mademoiselle Barbe. ‘These unsympathetic guardians, owing 
to peculiar circumstances, have not yet been informed that the 
young lady, with her mother’s sanction, was privately married 
to M. le Baron de Camaret, a captain in the Army, a gentle- 
man of good estate and repute, before his departure on 
Algerian service. ‘There were reasons for keeping the matter 
secret awhile. De Locronan, being ignorant of this state of 
affairs, has planned to bestow his sister’s hand on Harold 
Trenchard, an English friend, of high character and position, 
who comes as a guest. Manon, forbidden to reveal the truth 
by a promise until her husband's return, and still treated by 
her elder brother as a girl who must obey his bidding, is in a 
difficult situation, but manages in some degree to make Harold 
aware of her perplexity, and he behaves with generous forbear- 
ance. The unexpected arrival of Captain deCamaretin the neigh- 
bourhood, attended by his amusing soldier-servant, Desiré 
Leloup, who is in love with Anne Kerlaz, the archly courageous 
waiting-maid at the Chateau Locronan, occasions some dis- 
agreeable adventures, told with much spirit and effect. In the 
end, after De Camaret has been shot at and wounded in the 
leg, while Anne Kerlaz has been locked up and severely ill- 
treated by her cruel father, the parties come to a mutual 
explanation, and are happily reconciled. There is plenty of 
brisk action in the small compass of this short tale. 


LITERARY GOSSIP. 
The Archbishop of York has conferred a canonry on 
Dr. Atkinson, whose “Forty Years in a Moorland Parish,” now 
in its third edition, was recently reviewed in these columns by 
Mr. J. Dykes Campbell. 


Dr. O. W. Holmes is to take his place side by side with 
Longfellow, Whittier, and Lowell in the glories of a Riverside 
Press edition. ‘There were eleven volumes of Longfellow, ten 
of Whittier, and ten of Lowell. Uniform with them we are to 
have fourteen of Dr. Holmes’s works. Now, to the British 
public at least Dr. Holmes has made himself beloved by two 
books—* The Autocrat” and “ The Professor.” *'The Poet” 
has never had much charm for them, and they have certainly 
cared little for those “ medicated novels,” “ Elsie Venner”’ and 
“The Guardian Angel,” which are scarcely destined to live— 
unless, indeed, ‘* Elsie Venner” lives as an interesting experi- 
ment in physiological romance. 


The late Mr. J. Cotter Morison laid it as a sin to the charge 
of Macaulay that he had written the “Lays of Ancient 
Rome.” Was it, he asked, a worthy occupation for a serious 
scholar? ‘Could we imagine Grote or Mommsen, or Ranke or 
Freeman, engaged in such a way without a certain sense of 
degradation?” To which Professor Freeman has promptly 
replied that he could not have written the “ Lays,” but 
wished he could. Nevertheless, it is not easy to imagine the 
modern “ scientific” historian sitting down to write poetry. 
Poets there have been without number who have written 
histories—Milton, Goldsmith, Scott. Southey, and Schiller 
most notable—but they have always been writers with whom 
Wahrheit and Dichtung were convertible words, and one would 
hardly expect Grote or Mommsen to publish a volume of 
lyrics. Messrs. Longmans, however, announce such a volume 
by Mr. W. E. H. Lecky. It is the more strange, in that there 
is not, as with Macaulay, Carlyle. and Mr. Froude, the least 
suspicion of rhythm about Mr. Lecky’s style. His early studies 
of Irish leaders and his later “ Eighteenth Century” are 
unmistakable prose, although some may find evidence of a 
poetic spirit in the intermediate works on European Morals 
and. the Rise of Rationalism. 


Mdlle. Anne de Bovet has been trying to find out what the 
average French peasant reads. The result of her investiga- 
tions is curious, and yet typical of what is best and worst in 
rural France. Works dealing with agriculture, even when 
couched in the driest and most scientific terms, are eagerly 
bought and learnt by heart. Perrault and Madame d’Aulnoy’'s 
fairy tales are very popular. Certain sentences and stories in 
Rabelais have apparently gone down from generation to genera- 
tion, for his works are not often found on provincial bookshelves. 
Allthe great classics havea place in the municipal library 
existing in every village in France, but only the young people 
ever read them. The Petit Journal, with its detailed accounts 
of what we should here term police-court cases, and daily 
instalment of mild sensational story, is widely popular, and 
really forms a library initself ; for the French peasant’s horror 
of waste causes him to keep a file of even his daily halfpenny 
paper. 


But what do English peasants read? A careful investi- 
gator tells us that “ The Pilgrim’s Progress,” “ Foxe’s Book of 
Martyrs,’ and two American works of fiction—‘ Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin” and “ The Wide Wide World "—are to be found in most 
English well-to-do labourers’ cottages, and sometimes also an old 
edition of Richardson’s “Pamela” or “Clarissa Harlowe.” 
Scott and Dickens are almost unknown ; none of the modern 
men have penetrated below a certain genteel stratum, if we 
except religious writers and preachers, whose written sermons 
command a certain sale in the country districts. Shakspere is 
read in Warwickshire, but nowhere else, “ Robinson Crusov ” 
in all the sea-coast villages, and Burns in Scotland. 


New Books AND NEW EpitTions To HAND.—*“ Lords 
Clyde and Strathnairn,” by Major-General Sir Owen Tudor 
Burne—Rulers of India Series (Clarendon Press) ; “ The Book- 
Bills of Narcissus,” by Richard Le Gallienne, Moray Library 
(Frank Murray, Derby) ; “ Freeland : a Social Anticipation,” 
by Dr. Theodor Hertzka, translated by Arthur Ransom (Chatto 
and Windus); “ The Poets and the Poetry of the Century— 
John Keats to Edward, Lord Lytton” ¢Hutchinson and Co.) ; 
“The Poets and Poetry of the Century—Robert Southey to 
P. B. Shelley” (Hutchinson and Co.) ; “ Arcadian Life,” by 8S. 8. 
Backman (Chapman and Hall) ; “ Sketches of Highland Char- 
acter,” illustrated (Edmonston and Douglas) ; “ Encyclopedic 
Catalogue of the Guille-Allés Library and Museum, Guernsey,” 
compiled by Alfred Cotgreave (H. Sotheran and Co.) ; 
“Translations in Verse, from the French, Portuguese, 
Italian, &c.,” by Collard J. Stock (Elliot Stock); “ Heads, 
and What They Tell Us: Phrenological Recollections,” 
by W. Pugin Thornton (Sampson Low); “The Penny 
Vostage Jubilee and Philatelic History,” by Phil, with 
Portrait of Sir Rowland Hill (Sampson Low): “ Materia 
Photographica,” by Clement J. Leaper (Iliffe and Son, 3, St. 
Bride Street) ; “ Military Photography,” by Owen E. Wheeler 
(lliffe and Son); “Poor Zeph,” by F. W. Robinson (R. Wil- 
loughby, 27, Ivy Lane); “ Lessons in Art,” by Hume Nisbet 
(Chatto and Windus); “Mary Barton,” by Mrs. Gaskell, 
Vinerva Library (Ward and Lock); “Well Won,” by Mrs. 
Alexander (F. V. White and Co.); “My Jo, John,” by Helen 
Mathers (F. V. White and Co.) ; “ A Woman’s Heart,” by Mrs. 
Alexander, 3 vols. (F. V. White and Co.); “Beggars All,” a 
novel, by L. Dougall (Longmans) ; “ Walks in Epping Forest,” 
elited by Percy Lindley, new edition (123, Fleet Street) ; 
“ Aldyth,” by Jessie Fothergill (Bentley). K. 
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SIR WILLIAM DES VadEUX, K.C.M.G, 
Although ill-health compelled Sir William Des Voeux a few 
months ago to resign the responsible position of Governor and 
Commander-in-Chief of Hong-Kong, it has not, fortunately, 
deprived him of the bonhomie and genial manners which have 
socially distinguished him in all those parts of the globe 
whither he has carried his brilliant administrative abilities. 
However, as he would assure you, it would be quite erroneous 
to suppose that his official career has been “strewn with rose- 
leaves,” for he has had throughout his life to keep up a 
perpetual struggle in maintaining his ideas of good govern- 
ment, and in the carrying out the principles of justice and 
the laws of humanity which have made Great Britain respected 
throughout the world. 

Probably he would now have been a bishop, at least, if he had 
submitted to the desire of his father, who was himself a clergy- 
man; for the Huguenots, from whom he is descended, have 
mostly been in the forefront of distinction ; but his hereditary 
talents and his own inclination led him into another groove. 
Seeking fortune in Canada, and bearing with him traditions of 
Charterhouse and Balliol College, Oxford, he would quickly 
have risen to notice under a barrister’s wig, his professional 
success showing promise at the outset in accord with his 
brilliant “ call” examination. And, quick to recognise merit, 
the Duke of Newcastle, the then Secretary of State for 
the Colonies, who was travelling in Canada with the Prince 
of Wales, placed young Des Vceux on the first rung 
of the official ladder by offering him a special magis- 
tracy in British Guiana. “I was five years in British 
Guiana,” he tells you, “and during that time, in my capacity 
as Protector of Indians, I made many expeditions into the 
interior, traversing much of the ground so graphically 
described by Waterton in his ‘ Wanderings,’ and meeting many 
British subjects who had never heard of Queen Victoria,and even 
some who for the first time looked ona white man,” It was 
during Mr. Des Voeux’s occupancy of the magistracy, when trans- 
ferred to a more “ civilised ” district, that he had special oppor- 
tunities of observing the condition of the coolies ; so that when 
a desperate rising occurred among them his ardent spirit 
in the cause of humanity urged him to write a despatch to the 
Ilome Government calling attention to their maltreatment. 
A Royal Commission was thereupon appointed, the report of 
which, by drawing attention to serious abuses and exposing 
defects in immigration laws, caused improvement in the con- 
dition of immigrant labourers throughout the Empire. 

Sir William confesses that he was not sorry to leave British 
Guiana, if for no other reason than that the magistracy 
was a cul de sac; it could lead to nothing, and such a 
“ sticking-place ” was little to the taste of his ambitious spirit. 
So, yielding to his request to be removed to an administrative 
post, even at the receipt of a lower salary, Lord Granville 
appointed Mr. Des Voeux Administrator of St. Lucia, his first 
government. During the few years he spent on the island he 
was not inactive, for besides initiating and carrying out a great 
variety of useful measures, he, in conjunction with the Chief 
Justice (Armstrong), elaborated a Civil Code, now in force, 
which, embodying the principles of the ancient French law 
that had been guaranteed to the people at the cession, adapted 
it to modern ideas and local requirements, 

Mr. Des Voeux'’s next appointment was as Lieutenant- 
Governor of the island of ‘Trinidad, where, in consequence of 
his raid on planters’ interests in British Guiana, he was received 
with extreme coolness; but in his short administration he 
succeeded in winning such favourable opinions, not only from 
the coloured races, but from the planters themselves, that he 
received on his departure what was said at the time to be the 
warmest “send-off from all classes that had ever been 
experienced in the colony. And he needed the strength of 
encouragement, for he had to face still more difficult work on 
his transference to Fiji, toact for Sir Arthur Gordon, who, as 
its first able Governor, had inaugurated the novel conditions 
under which the colony has since been governed. One of the 
episodes of this acting government was the arrival of a 
shipful of 500 coolies, infected with cholera and smallpox. 
* The question I had to solve was to save the native population 
of the eighty inhabited islands from infection. Not long 
vefore 40,000 had died of measles, and the prospect of an 
epidemic of smallpox and cholera was appalling, and yet the 
ship had to be admitted to port; for the coolies, with supplies 
of food and water almost exhausted, could not be sacrificed.” 
lt was indeed a time of emergency, but with the hour came 
the man. “ However,’ to continue the story in his own simple 
words, “ I determined to isolate the ship aud its crew by 
forminga cordon all round it. Nature assisted me, for a reef 
cut off communication with the ship on one side, while on the 
other I stationed night and day a guard of manned and armed 
oats, in a semicircle, with a schooner close at hand to 
act as a guard dépdt. Fortunately I had, as most able 
assistants, Dr. MacGregor (now Sir William Macgregor, 
Administrator of British New Guinea), and the Colonial 
Secretary, Mr. Thurston (now Sir John Thurston, the present 
Governor of Fiji). But apart from these I had only an ex- 
ceedingly small staff of dependable men, and the utmost 
vigilance had to be employed. I had myself to make frequent 
surprise visits, and as the negligence of one might mean the 
death of thousands, any guard sleeping on his post was 
immediately flogged. In order to get rid of the ship as 
quickly as possible, I determined to transfer the coolies to an 
uninhabited island at a distance of some ten miles, which 
afforded facilities for surrounding it with guard stations. The 
neighbouring native chiefs lent several hundred men to build 
houses for the coolies, which were thus finished in less than 
a week. We landed the lot at last, but the process was 
necessarily a slow one, involving many anxieties ; and on one 
occasion, in order to avert a collision which would probably 
have frustrated all our efforts at isolation, I had myself to 
risk a long shot at the bow of a boat in which some drunken 
sailors from the ship, after landing their coolies, were trying 
to row down a guard-boat manned by some thirty Fijians. 
I may mention that measures were taken at this period 
by which, within three months, some 60,000 natives were 
vaccinated, the people being so anxious to comply with the 
Government wishes that in some cases they excoriated their 
arms, even when vaccine was wanting, in the belief that this 
was better than nothing.” 

The mention of firearms reminds us that in Fiji, for the 
first time in the history of the world, there was adopted the 
principle of governing an enormous majority of natives with- 
out physical force—a principle the sight of which in practice 
has excited the wonder and admiration of foreign visitors— 
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and that Mr, Des Voeux put the finishing stroke on this policy 
by sending away the small contingent of Royal Engineers, 
the only nou-native troops in the colony. Complete success 
was the result, and so satisfactory was his administration 
throughout that on the occurrence of a vacancy in Fiji (by the 
transfer of Sir A. Gordon to New Zealand) he received a special 
request from the Secretary of State that he would return there 
as a permanent Governor—a request with which he deemed it 
his duty to comply, though inclined to prefer the nearer 
government of the Bahamas, to which he had on his return 
to England been already gazetted. He thus went to Fiji 
a second time, being now charged with not only the govern- 
ment of that colony, but, at the close of the short adminis- 
tration of Sir A. Gordon in New Zealand, with the High- 
Commissionership of the Western Pacific. This latter office 
at that time (before the recent extensive annexations by 
foreign Powers) embraced legislative and executive juris- 
diction over the British subjects in all the islands, except 
New Caledonia, between Dutch New Guinea and the Society 
Islands on the one hand, and between New Zealand and 
the Northern Carolines on the other. How extensive was 
this jurisdiction may be better realised from the fact that 
a man-of-war was sent 2000 miles to try a case of murder at 
the Island of Yap,in the Pellew group; and it may be men- 
tioned with regard to this trial that, though the accused was 
acquitted, the case, as forcibly showing the length of England’s 
arm in the cause of justice, had the best possible moral effect 
throughout the islands. Whatever may have been Sir William's 
difficulties in Fiji with planters and missionaries, he, as is well 
known, earned there the full approval of the Home Govern- 
ment, the entire confidence of his official subordinates, and the 
respect of the whole native population. 

Broken in health by his long sojourn and anxious work in 
Fiji, suffering from the effects of an attack of yellow fever in 
British Guiana, from which he has never completely recovered, 
Sir William (who had been made K.C.M.G. in 1883) gladly 
accepted the opportunity of benefiting by the bracing climate 
of Newfoundland, receiving from the Aborigines Protection 
and the Anti-Slavery Societies, on his departure thither as 
Governor, an address acknowledging his “ prolonged and suc- 
cessful efforts in the cause of humanity and civilisation.” 
Sir William arrived in Newfoundland at a time when the 
colony was under the influence of considerable political and 
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religious agitation; but on his departure, after a short 
administration of one year, not only the Catholic Archbishop, 
but the leaders of the Wesleyans publicly testified their admira- 
tion of his administrative and conciliatory abilities, while both 
Houses of the Legislature expressed in unusually strong terms 
their regret for the loss of his services, It is evidence of 
Sir William's conscientiousness and integrity that though he 
was sent to Newfoundland partly with a view to induce the 
colonists to adopt a provisional agreement recently entered 
into with France, he quickly saw that the concession by treaty 
of an inalienable right to take bait would be ruinous to the 
colony, and he thereupon championed the cause of the colonists 
with so much force that her Majesty's Government was 
induced to give a sanction to the Bait Act, which had for 
twenty years previously been repeatedly refused. 

From Newfoundland Sir William was appointed to Hong- 
Kong, where, after a little more than two years of administra- 
tion, he, on leaving temporarily for England, received an 
entirely unprecedented demonstration of respect from all 
classes, European and Chinese. Among the various addresses 
presented on the occasion was one subscribed for by many 
thousand Chinese, which consists of a sheet of silk some eight 
feet long, with the whole of the words worked by hand and 
surrounded by an embroidered border of most exquisite design. 
It was then generally and publicly acknowledged that he 
had in that short period done for the colony as much 
or more than any previous Governor ; but on his return this 
year he was compelled by circumstances to pass measures by 
no means universally popular. Though far from a strict Sab- 
batarian, he felt it his duty to frame and pass a law which 
will for the first time give the Furopean sailor the benefit of a 
weekly holiday, and he strenuously defended against a storm 
of opposition the interest of the British taxpayer by upholding 
the increase of the military contribution to a sum more in 
accordance with the wealth and importance of the colony. 
Recent indications, however, show that even some of Sir 
William’s most strenuous opponents would have been glad to 
welcome him back again. 

Sir William speaks of China asa nation slumbering in its 
strength. It possesses a fleet of formidable proportions, able, 
probably, to sink any European fleet in the Eastern seas if it 
knew how to fight its own ships, though now that Admiral 
Lang’s valuable services have been lost, Sir William believes 
that in the absence of an efficient European successor the 
Chinese navy will quickly cease to be a formidable force. 
It is, however, evident that the Chinese in Hong-Kong are 
appreciative of good government, by their spontaneous 
contribution of some 100,000 dollars towards the celebration 
of the Queen's Jubilee. 
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A RARE WILD-FLOWER. 
BY GRANT ALLEN. 

This article I am writing to-day is “ by special request.” I do 
it to order—a lady's order. Froma village in the Vosges, high- 
perched by a mountain tarn, in a breezy land of pine-forests, 
silver birches, and great granite boulders, a friend has 
sent me a beautiful pale butterfly-orchid, plucked by het 
own dainty hand, with an intimation of her desire that I 
should choose it as the text for one of my rambling little 
botanical sermons, In such & case as this to hear is to obey. 
So I shall lay the poor dried and flattened thing out reverently 
on my study desk, and proceed to tell you what few facts I 
know about its habits and manners. 

But as dried flowers are to my mind (save for the giver's 
sake) infinitely less interesting and less eloquent than fresh 
ones, I have taken the precaution at the same time to lay in, 
by way of corrective, another specimen of the white butterfly- 
orchid, all a-growing and a-blowing (as the street vendors say), 
from the beech-woods that hang pendent upon the scarped 
sides of the chalk-downs just a couple of miles from my own 
home in Dorking. For this graceful pale flower, though 
nowhere very common, is fairly cosmopolitan in its range, 
being found sparingly in moist woods or under the dense shade 
of forest trees in every country of Europe and temperate or 
northern Asia, from the Mediterranean and the Himalayas tu 
the Arctic Circle. Its ethereal-looking blossoms, which have a 
strange witchery of their own, as if not of this world, grow in 
tall loose spikes, very delicate and ghost-like, with wan white 
petals, semi-transparent to look upon, and faintly tinged with 
green—a mysterious, diaphanous plant, more like some rare 
hothouse growth than a hardy denizen of our chill northern 
woodland. But the most noticeable point of all, when one 
comes to look close at the individual flowers, is the 
long and slender tail or spur which each possesses—a 
spur filled half full of abundant honey, whose limpid 
drops one can see through the translucent tissue of 
its pearly receptacle. It is these long spurs and the pallid 
petals beside them that have gained for the flower its 
English name of butterfly-orchid, from their vague resem- 
blance respectively to the body and wings of somesmall white 
insect. But, as in most other instances of supposed mimicry 
in orchid-blossoms, it must be admitted the likeness is some- 
what fanciful and far-fetched. Only a very casual obse.ver 
would see in the loose spike of filmy and pendulous flo vers, 
that rise on a tall scape from the two lush green leaves et the 
base, any suggestion, however remote, of a cluster of white 
butterflies. 

Nevertheless, the name is in another way a fairly correct 
one; for this pretty and mystic woodland type is essentially, 
if not a butterfly-plant, yet certainly a product of moth- 
specialisation. It blooms in the evening ; therefore it is white, 
and scented with a perfume which increases towards late 
afternoon : for twilight flowers are almost always pure white, 
in order to catch the dim eyes of moths in the uncertain dusk ; 
and they are almost.always also highly odorous, as an addi- 
tional means of attraction in the dark for the fertilising 
insects. Moreover, they are generally of one colour through- 
out, without any of those conspicuous lines or spots or mark- 
ings which act as honey-guides for bees and butterflies in 
diurnal flowers. At night, of course, such petty details would 
be invisible, and therefore useless. To this group’ of white, 
unvariegated, scented evening blossoms belong the jasmine, 
the tuberose, the stephanotis, the gardenia, the night-flowering 
cerens, and our present text, the butterfly-orchid. Now, in this 
last particular plant specialisation to moths has gone very far 
indeed. For the slender spur is a great deal too narrow to 
admit a bee's thick and clumsy proboscis ; and it isa great deal 
too deep for any other insects to reach its store of honey, 
except a few long-beaked humming-bird hawk-moths and some 
related species. Nor is thatall: the little group of orchids to 
which our plant belongs was separated many years since by 
botanists as generically distinct from the common pouched 
meadow-orchises, on the ground that the pollen-masses are 
much wider apart than in the other type ; and the American 
naturalist Asa Gray showed, half a century later, by some most 
ingenious observations, that the width of the space between 
them really depends upon the size of the head in the fertilising 
insect. When the moth or butterfly poises on fluttering wings 
in front of the flower to suck honey from the tube, he thrusts his 
feathery head just between these two pollen-masses, which are 
carefully placed exactly above the mouth of the spur or nectary. 
Their lower exposed ends consist of a sticky gland, which 
gums itself automatically to any object that touches it. So, as 
the moth withdraws his head, the pollen-masses, gummed on by 
these glands, adhere to his forehead, and away he flies with 
them to another flower. There, they adhere once more, by a 
similar self-acting mechanism, to the sticky surface of the 
ovary, and thus effect cross-fertilisation, which, of course, is the 
great object of the flower and of the entire complex arrange- 
ment. Only, in purple meadow-orchids, it is the bee that acts 
as go-between or marriage-priest ; so the pollen-masses 
there are exactly accommodated in size and shape to the bee's 
head, while the length and width of the pouch or spur pre- 
cisely answer to b:s shorter and thicker proboscis. In the 
butterfly orchids, on the other hand, where hawk-moths and 
their allies perform the function of intermediary, the flower is 
made to measure for the hawk-moth’s larger head and the 
hawk-moth’s longer, but thinner, proboscis. 

There is another curious point about these orchids, to 
which, indeed, the whole group owes its name, and that is 
the odd disposition of the bulblike tubers. If you pull one 
up by the root during the height of the flowering season, you 
will find it has a pair of these egg-shaped bodies at the base, 
about equal in size, and at first sight closely similar. But if 
you examine them carefully, you'll find one is already old, 
dry, and flaccid ; while the other is fresh, young, and full of 
sticky material. The first is this year’s tuber, from which the 
flowers and seeds are just then engaged in sucking all the 
energy ; the second is next year’s tuber, in which the leaves 
and sap are storing and laying by starches or other valuable 
food-stuffs for the succeeding season. Dig it up late in autumn, 
after the seeds are ripe, and you'll find the first tuber is 
now quite effete, a mere empty shell, like a hyacinth-bulb 
that has blossomed in water in a coloured glass; while 
the second, grown big, is fuller and richer and more vigorous 
than ever. Dig it upin early spring again, and you'll find the 
first tuber has by that time disappeared altogether; the 
second is sending up the new stem and flower-spike ; while a 
new bud, representing a future third, is beginning to sprout 
apace from its further side, away from the old one. Thus the 
plant shifts its place in the ground an inch or more every year, 
and so gains access to fresh manure and new mineral constitu- 
ents. It has, in fact, discovered rotation of crops for itself a 
hundred centuries before that complex scientific idea ever 
dawned upon the mind of man. It removes each season, auto- 
matically, to virgin soil, and sprouts afresh in an unexhausted 
spot with new stem, new roots, new leaves, new tubers. 
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The Prince's W him . 


by K atherme Vilacquoid 









A few yourg officers walked slowly up and 
marke t-plac C. 







CHAPTER I 
HE drumming had ended, the soldiers were long ago safe 
in their barracks behind the ruined cathedral; only a few 












young officers walked slowly up and down the big square 






market-place of Goslar-am-Harz. The market-place was so 
vast that the group of gas-lamps round the black fountain 
seemed to give very little light; but a mass of clouds drifted 
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suddenly castward, and the pale-blue moonshine fell with a 






a sudden radiance on the facade of the quaint old inn called the 






Kaiserworth, and showed clearly its high-pitched roof, with 






peaked dormers, and the life-size wooden figures of emperors 
between the windows. 

‘*T thought we were the only guests in the hotel,’’ one oi 
the young fellows said, ‘‘and yet just now I fancied L saw : 









light in that central window.”’ 

The two frends who were walking with Fritz von Scheffe} 
stood still, and, taking their cigars from their mouths, they 
burst into a hcarty Jaugh. 

‘** And I[,”’ said one of them—a tall well-made Brunswicker 










named ‘Theodor Bode—‘‘T also was looking up just now at 






that bg oriel, and I saw nothing. You were dreaming of some 






one’s eyes, my friend ”’ 
The third of the group was shorter and slighter than his 










Fritz began to sing cne of Schubert's love-songs. 









companions: he looked troubled as he stared up at the oriel, he was longing to get leave to go and see her, but he knew 
the pointed top of which reached halfway up the house-roof. that he must be at his post when the Prince arrived, so there 









He observed that one of its three lattices was partly open. was no use in asking his commander to Jet him go to Liibeck. 
**Tt is unlucky, I fancy, to see things which are invisible While he sang, he could fancy himself talking to his Sophie, 
to other eyes,’’ he said in a grave tone. Theodor Bode laughed and he could picture her sweet face looking anxiously for his 
merrily. arrival; so he began to sing one of Schubert's love-songs. He 
‘“*Bravo!’’ he cried. ‘I, the slow-witted Bode, have sang at first softly, but as his own feelings found voice in the 






guessed at the mystery which saddens one of my well-read passionate words the rich voice became deeper and stronger, 









comrades, and alarms the other. It is that the Prince is till the imploring wail with which the song cnded seemed 

expected, and itis a diligent house-maiden’s duty to sweep irresistible. 

and dust extra every day till the roya! personage comes.”’ There was silence when he ended, and Rudolf sighed. 
‘So,’ said Fritz, with a sheepish look, ‘‘ you are no doubt This roused Bode’s laughter, and then he began to applaud 






right, Theo. Well, then, this may be our last evening of _ the singer. 








freedom. Good-bye to our musical Good-nights when royalty ‘It is splendid—first-rate !’’ he said. ‘‘ You never sang 





arrives.”’ better, my Fritz! It is a noble gift to be able thus to stir the 
‘**Come along, then !’’ said Bode, and he led the way under heart. But why did you sigh, Rudolf? Has the pretty Anna at 

the ivy-clothed arcade, the pillars of which supported the _ the pastrycook’s snubbed you, or has she sold you stale cakes ?”’ 

first storey of the Kaiserworth. There were severa: tables and Schwartz laughed. 

chairs here outside the hotel door, and Von Scheffel struck a **T sighed, just now, to think how great a power such a 
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tiny gong that stood on one of the tables. A waiter soon gift gives! I ask you what girl could be unkind to a fellow 
appeared with three huge earthenware drinking-mugs highly | who sang to her as Fritz doe 
ornamented with figures in relief and with shining metal tops. **One could not sing all day,”’ said Fritz. ‘‘ 1 fear if on 
He placed one of these and a big glass goblet beside each of had to sing through one’s life, so as to keep the affection of 
the young officers. one’s beloved, the game would hardly be worth whil 
Von Scheffel was more silent than his companions. Ue As he spoke, the inn door opened, and the waiter who had 
rarely spoke, except in the way of answer, while Theodor brought the beer came out. He looked frightened and sheepish. 
Bode and Rudolf Schwarz chatted and laughed on all sorts of * Gentlemen,” he ud, in an ill-assured vo‘ce, ‘* I am 
subjects, returning often to that evidently favourite them: commanded to ask which of you sang just now.” 
the hope of a war with France * You are commanded!’ said Bode, contemptnously. 
At last Schwartz seemed to notice his companion’s pre- ‘* What the devil do you mean, Albert? *’ 
occupation. The waiter rubbed his hands tegether; he could hardly 
ae ‘See here, Fritz!’’ he exclaimed. ‘‘ You donot make this speak for terror 
eos last evening cheerful for us. Theo and I want a cigar; and ‘There is no use in being angry with me,” he said; 
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while we smoke, yeu shall sing to us ‘the wershipful Lieutenant knows I have only to obey the 
Von Scheftel nodded, be was thinking of his detrethed; moet noble Prince's orders." 









** Gentlemen, I am commanded to ask which of you sang just xow.”’ 
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* Good-n ght, my friend,”’ he 


The three young men jumped up from their chairs 

** What do you mean’’’? Von Scheffel asked 

Phe waiter shook his head 

“Ah!” he said, ‘Sit is a calamity, and I need help instead 
ding, gentlemen.”’ 


‘**Where’s the landlord?” said Bode. * 1 believe this 


But Von Scheffel had ke pt his eyes on the waiter’s face : he 
felt sure that he was speaking the truth 

‘Tell your story to me,”’ he saidkindly. ‘* Never mind the 
Herr Lieutenant.’’ 

Albert sighed with relief, as he related in a prolix round- 
bout way how his master had yesterday received private 
intelligence that the Prince would not arrive till the following 
Monday, and how, as it was then only Wednesday, he and his 
wile had clecided to go for two days to Hartzburg to see the 
mother of the Frau Welsen. This very evening—the waiter 
f the 
ordinary station carriages with only one servant: he had 


groaned at this point—a gentleman had arrived in one « 


insisted on being shown into the Prince’s bedchamber, and 
when the waiter demurred he said he was attached to the 
Prince’s person, and was acting under his orders. 

*Yes—yes, gentlemen, it is true he had his supper served 
in his room; and he ate and drank like any other gentleman ; 
and just now he rings his bell and tells me to find out who is 
singing below. Gentlemen, I tell him that it is a private 
party, and that the gentlemen will not like to be disturbed. 
Then he raises his head and looks at me, and he says, ‘ My 
good fellow, go to the officer I have seen that they belong to 
the army—and say to them that I wish to make the acquaint- 
ance of the owner of that voice. Go, lcommand you! I am the 
Prince.’ Mein Gott! could I then do anything else but come 
as fast as my legs would bring me to the Herr Lieutenant and 
his party ¢”’ 

At another time they would have laughed, but they all 
looked serious when they learned that the Prince had actually 
arrived, and Rudolf Schwartz remembered that the window of 
the oriel overhead was open. 

** Does his Highness wish to see me directly ?’’ asked Von 
Scheffel 

‘** Yes ! yes ! most worshipful,”’ the waiter answered eagerly; 
** but first I would ask the honourable company what should 
be done with regard to the patron?’ Poor man! he is perhaps 
already sound asleep in his bed at Hartzburg ! ”’ 

The three friends looked at each other, then Bode 
said 

“It is light now at four o’clock. Let your master sleep in 
peace, and send to-morrow as early as possible to Hartzburg. 
Herr Welsen can be here before the Prince has risen, it is only 
six miles away.”’ 

Ihe waiter had to shorten his thanks, for Ven Scheffel was 
already on his way to the Prince’s bed-chamber 

He knocked, and the door was opened by the Prince's 
servant, a severe-looking, middle-aged man. ‘The room was 
very large, and so lofty that the wax candles on the table and 
mantelshelf were not nearly sufficient to light it up. The 
Prince sat at the table facing the door, he appeared to be tall 
and thin, he had bright restless grey eyes, a quantity of chest- 
nut-coloured hair, and a beard which wanted trimming; he 
had a large nose, a wide mouth with flexible lips, and a 
thoughttul forehead. 





said, ‘‘and thank you.” 


Von Scheffel bowed, and then stood before the table. The 
Prince looked at him from head to foot. 

‘* Upon my word, young man,”’ he said gravely, ‘* it seems 
to me yeu have more than your share of g 
and streng, handsome and weil made, and you have a voice 
that might win a soul back to life. ‘Tell me your name, 
Mr. Singer?’ 

‘T am Fritz von Scheffel, you Highness, sub-licutenant in 
the —— corps stationed at Geslar. I am sorry to have 
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disturbed your Royal Highness by my song, but my comrades 
and I had not heard of any arrival at the Kaiserworth.”’ 

‘*No fault of yours, my friend. I had deferred my journey ; 
and then I changed my mind. Never mind all that; what is 
important is your singing. Sigismund,’ he looked at his 
servant, ‘‘ open the pianoforte and set lights there, and now, 
Herr Fritz, sing to me.”’ 

Von Scheffel looked round, and saw a pianoforte placed 
across one corner of the vast room. The alcoved bedstead and 
toilet arrangements were curtained off by heavy green curtains 
embroidered with the royal arms ; the sofas and the massive 
arm-chairs were also covered with embroidered green stuff. The 
young fellow thought it was about as gloomy a reception-room 
us could have been devised for this illustrious guest. 

** Do not delay !’’ the Prince said. ‘‘ I am impatient to hear 
you. 

Fritz sang first one song and then another, and still the 
Prince asked for more. At last his keen ear detected hoarse- 
ness in the singer. 

‘Stop, my friend! You must not fatigue your voice,”’ 
he said. ‘‘ You hardly know the pleasure you have given 
me. I see that you are a musician. I have been seeking 
a man like you for years. To-morrow I shall see you 
commanding officer, and give him leave of absence. You 
perhaps know that I come here to take command of the troops. 
I shall confer on you an appointment which will attach you 
to my person—eh, then, my friend, we will make musi 
together every day.”’ 

Von Scheffel had risen as the Prince spoke, and he stood 
bowing beside the pianoforte. But his new friend held out 
his hand, and gave him a cordial grip. ‘‘Good-night, my 
friend,’’ he said, ‘‘and thank you. I shall sleep all the bette: 
for those wonderful notes of yours: they beat the nightingal 
hollow.”’ 

CHAPTER II. 
A fortnight had passed. The Prince’s suite had followed their 
eccentric master. He spent several hours every day in study- 
ing music with Von Scheffel, and in listening to the young 
fellow’s singing. The Prince was a fair violinist, and he liked 


to improvise accompaniments to his friend’s songs; Fritz 
could hardly get the necessary time to discharge his regi- 
mental duties. His comrades growled at him for giving them 


so little of his company, and called him a time-server and a 
courtier. This was hard, for, although the Prince was kind and 
extremely appreciative, Von Scheffel had already tired of the long 
hours spent indoors studying the music which was always 
being sent to the Prince. Fritz longed for his solitary walks 
over the hills) when he could dream to his heart’s content of 
his sweet Sopnie; he also missed the pleasant comradeship to 
which he had been accustomed. The Prince was certainly 
very kind, but Fritz felt oppressed by the restraint of his new 
duties. 

Every morning he was expected to try over new music 
with his patron, and in the afternoon to accompany the 
Prince’s violin performance. As long as they remained at 
Goslar, which town did not contain a theatre, he had to sing 
to the Prince every evening, and afterwards to sup with him. 





The Prince was a fair violinist, 





and he liked to improvise accompaniments to his friend’s songs. 









en 







“Go hack to the pianoforte, dear Fritz 


‘*We shall find an opera in the next place,’’ the Prince 
said one day. ‘Ah! my friend, how we shall enjoy it 
together after this long privation! I am, however, bound to 
say that you have wonderfully shortened the time for me: I 
cannot tell how | should have existed without your singing.”’ 

Von Scheffel had just been singing. He rose and bowed at 
this compliment. For some days past he had felt that he 
could not much longer endure the separation from his beloved 
Sophie. This seemed to be a favourable moment to ask for 
leave of absence. The Prinece’s seeret ry and his do tor, who 
had been invited to sup with him this evening, were playing 
chess at a small table 
in a corner of the big 
room. Fritz left the 
pianoforte and stood in 
front of his friend. 

** Pardon me, your 
Higlmess, [”’ 

‘Whit is the matter, 
Von Scheffel?*’ the 
Prince said anxiously. 
“Are you hoarse, or 
what prevents you from 
going on singing ?”’ 

‘I will sing again 
directly,” the young 
fellow said; ‘“*but I 
want to ask a favour of 
your Royal Highness.”’ 

“Ask it, man! [am 
happy to think I can do 
anything at all for you.”’ 

Fritz looked relieved : 
he had felt very shy about 
making this request. 

**T only want a few 
days’ leave, to pay a 
visit,’ he said. ‘If I 
go to-morrow, [ can be 
back on Saturday.’ 

The Prince sat staring 


’ 


at him as if he thought 
him crazy. ‘* Impos- 
sible!’ he muttered to 
himself. ‘* Utterly ab- 
surd!’’ Then he said 
aloud, ‘‘ Where do you 
want to go, my friend ?”’ 

*'To Liubeck.”’ 

The Prince leaned 
back and laughed 
heartily. 

‘““My good Fritz, it 
need not take you more 
than a day or so to go 
to Lubeck and _ back 
again. Sit down and 
talk it over qui tly.” 

The Prince glanced 
at the chess - players ; 
they were completely 
absorbed by their game. 
Instead of sitting down, 
Von Scheffel turned his 
back on the players, and 
spoke in a low tone as 
he bent over the Prince. 
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‘I am gomg to Liibeck to see a—a 
friend’? —he blushed and hesitated, for the 
Prince was staring hard at him—‘‘ and I want 
to be a few days with her. I fear I could not 
return in the time specified by your Royal 
Highness.’’ 

Though he spoke modestly, the Prince was 
struck by the decision of his words. 

He nodded and smiled. Fritz felt cheerful. 
The worst was over, he thought, for the Prince 
evidently understood that he was betrothed. 

** Ah—you are a good son, I see, Von Scheffel, 
and you want to go and see your mother. Well, 
I cannot spare you now, but I will myself write 
to Madame your mother, and I will tell her 
what pleasure I find in her son’s voice and in 
his society. I will tell you, my Fritz, the pleasant 
surprise I am going to give her. In about a 
week I am going to Liibeck. Part of the troop 
goes too. You will come with me, and you will 
see your mother. Are you content ?’’ he ended, 
with a beaming smile. 

Von Scheffel was quivering from head to 
foot with impatience. He was too much vexed 
to be able to laugh at the Prince’s happy way 
of arranging his plans for him. To be in Liibeck, 
saddled with this burden of constant attendance 
on his patron, was not at all the holiday he had 
counted on. He wanted to end his engagement 
by marriage, but he could not make arrange- 
ments to this end till he had seen his betrothed ; 
he had now been parted from her so many 
months that he did not choose to write this 
request. It was due to her, he thought, to 
make it personally, and, besides, how could he 
yield up the dear delight of watching the blushes 
and smiles which he could picture on Sophie’s 
sweet face while she listened to him ? 

His silence surprised the Prince. 

‘“You are not, then, content?’’ he said. 
‘You must be more explicit.’’ 

“T thank your Royal Highness for your very 
kind intentions,’’ the young fellow said, ‘‘ but I 
was not going to see my mother. She does not 
live at Liibeck. I want to go and seea very dear 
friend who—who is expecting me.”’ 

Ivitz could not force himself to bring out 
his love-story with the « hance of its being over- 
heard by the two men at the chess table. He 
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A pretty, Sair-haived givl, dressed in black, was at the door. 


would take another opportunity, he thought, and get himself 


sent on a few days beforehand so as to make all right with his 


Sophie before the Prince arrived. 


‘Go back to the pianoforte, dear Fritz! There 


whose claim is so urgent as that of a mother. 


Fritz sat silently beside her. 


You 


can 


is no friend 


tell 


your friend that we shall reach Liibeck in a week: there we 
shall spend the evenings at the theatre, for I have given 
instructions that a good company is to be provided. I shall, 
therefore, hear you sing less frequently: let me, then, have as 
many songs as possible while we are here.”’ 

That evening Von 
Scheffei took his leave 
early. Ile was tired 
out, and his head ached 
terribly: he did not 
complain of it, and the 
Prince took no notice, 
but the doctor, who had 
taken a liking to the 
young ft llow, told Fritz 
that he looked over- 
tired, and would do well 
to go to bed. 

When Von Scheffel 
had closed the door 
behind him the Prince 
shrugged his broad thin 
shoulders. 

**T donot know what 
you may think of the 
lads of this generation, 
Hermann,’’ he said to 
the doctor, ** but I call 
them a_ puny, self- 
pleasing race. At that 
fellow’s age I could have 
sat up and made music 
till four or five o’clock 
in the morning.’’ 

** You must remem- 
ber, Prince,’’? Dr. Her- 
mann said, ‘‘ that we are 
not all like you. You 
have a splendid phys- 
ique, exceptional powers 
of endurance, and also 
many gifts which make 
you superior to the com- 
mon ills of life. Von 
Scheffel has good health, 
but he cannot do as 
much as your Royal 
Highness can.’’ Hlis 
Royal Highness again 
shrugged his shoulders. 

‘* Tt is all a question 
of en rgy and of will,’’ 
he said, with the most 
imperturbable go d hu- 
mour. ‘*No one knows 
what he can do till he 
tries. Go back to your 
chess, Hermann. I can 
see that your adversary 
wants you. I am going 


to compose,”’ 
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to tl upper storey | } 
was at the farther end Y 
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up corks Tew - wist 
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nght was the fami A) f 
eating-room; on tl 
left, a small room i 
which had once been 
Lhe Durgomaster 
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Hh 
storchou where, ] 
during war-time 01 Fi 
the longs ice-bound . 


Winter, 


rh and win j 


and ali sorts ol pro- 
Visions and = forag 
could be ke pt. The 4 
kite] lay behind } 
the eating-room, and | 
opposite it, on the 
same side as the store- 
house, but stretchin f 


far bevond it into th: 





terraced garden, wa 
the pleasant chamber 
of the old hous " 
long, low room, wit! 
latticed windows look- | 
ing on to the garden ; 
a room which seemed b 
bound up with th: H 
family life of the Von 
Allme1 o much jo 
and sorrow had been \ ce se — — 
enacted there. 

The girl had 
thrown back her long black veil as she came into the hall, and 
showed a very sweet face, a fair skin with the rosy colour o! 
perfect health, and dark cyes with long eyelashes; she had a 
dainty little rounded chin, her features were not in any way 
remarkable, but the dark sweet eyes, the wavy golden hair, and 
the exquisite flower-like complexion made Sophie von Allmers 
singularly attractive. She went on to the room beyond the hall 
ind opened the door gently, as if she feared to disturb its 
inmate. She had left her mother asleep after the midday 
meal: but Frau von Allmers had soon roused, and had for 
some time been knitting; she put down the delicate wool- 


work when she saw Sophie, 
. Well, dear one > 
‘Yes, mother, he has come, and I think he will soon be 
here The girl looked still brighter as she spoke 
** And did you see the her mother asked. 
“He was there, Fnitz, mother, I 


and looked expectant. 


has he come 


Prince ?*’ 


saw and, 


but I only 
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could see that he was looking for mx I kept behind the 
rtain at Madame Schultz’s, because the street was full of 
ldien id I knew that Fritz would like me to keep out of 
ight Oh, mother, I can hardly believe he is r illy here.”’ 

S bent dewn and kissed her mothet She was so happy 
that she even forgave the Vrince who had been keeping her 
over aw from hei 

‘You n nd for m hen Fritz comes,’ her mother 
wa la going to my I in 

Dear m r,’’ Sophie thought, ‘‘it will be hard for he 
tog ip, now that l left alone but | believe the 
dear fellow wants to take m way. Can I bear to leave dearest 
! er, Iw ler? Ye ra I should have said I never could. 
But the sight of his face has made me feel—oh! I donot know 
] I feel !’’ 

I came streaming in at the window, and, as she tool 
ff r bonnet, the roughened masses of her hair shone golden in 
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Three days after, he found Sophie in the garden. 


the light : 
and then rolled round and round * 
trasted smoothly with the carcless grace of the waves above her 


g 
Her 


had not been pierced, but she wore 


it was simply drawn back from the delicate temples, 
na series of coils that con- 


forehead. small ears 


atiny gold chain round her white firm throat—Fritz’s gift, 
the last time she had seen him. 
While she stood wondering whether she had time to tak« 


her bonnet to her bed-room, the door opened, and Fritz came in 

They did not speak for some minutes after the first greeting. 
Hie was quite content to hold her in his arms, and to kiss her 
and over ag And the girl was so happy to find her 
head nestled on his shoulder, and to be sure that he loved hei 
after this long separation, that time flew by 


ove! rain. 


as fondly as ever, 
unheeded by cither ef the lovers. 

At last Sophie drew herself gently away, and looked up at 
him. 


** Tt 1s hk 


a dream She pushed her ruffled hair out 
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of her eyes. ‘I cannot believe you are really here—dear, 


dear Fritz!’ 

Ye took both her hands, and drew her to the sofa. 

‘Sit down and calm yourself, my best beloved,’’ he said. 
‘T hardly know how to tell you, but you will believe that it is 
not my fault if I say I have only a few minutes to stay with 
you Iam in attendance on the Prince, and, unfortunately, 
he has taken a fancy to my voice. I sing to him eve ry day You 
will hardly believe it, my darling, but I begin to loathe music.”’ 


ed his hand aff 
do 
Prince, if he t 


She pres 


‘You 


jealous of this 


ctionately. 
that, real 


but I 


from me.”’ 


could never ily, my Fritz, am 


ikes yo away 


Fritz sat silently beside her. One arm was round her waist, 
and he rubbed his chin slowly with the forefinger of the 
other, as if he were deliberating some plan. He smiled tenderly 
at Sophie, whose eyes had been fixed on his thoughtful face. 

‘You said just now, best beloved, that this present joy of 


dream - 
To me it 


ours scemed 
like 
true real, 
trast tc the shadowy 
make-believe of the 
last fortnight: I feel 
a frec man, 


ecms 


and in con- 


once more 


‘ and yet it is only her 
When 


vou, I 


that I am free 
I lose sight of 
© back into bond- 
deat 
looked 
could 
help kissing her 


‘Poor 
Fritz! She 
so sweet that he 
i hot 





i again. ‘** But have 
F you asked the Prince 
to spare you to mer 

=% have tried, 
M sweetheart, but that 
is the secret of my 

I} trouble. In all other 
H matters the Prince 
< appears to be clevei 
and to have good 

q judgment, but when 


I try to explain about 


you he appears not 
f to understand; he 
} smiles and looks plea- 
sant, but he imme- 
diately begins to talk 
of something else. It 
is trange, for he is 
kind-hearted.’’ 
Sophie drew her 
i delicate eyebrows to- 
t) vether. She thought 
a few minutes before 
A she spoke. 
i) “*T do not like 
| to judge,’’ she said 
H frankly, ‘* because I 
i may be unjust; but 
| is it not, dear Fritz, 
that the Prince will 
| not understand you, 
or interest himself in 
our happiness, rather 


cannot r 
that 
more likely 
other.’’ 
stared 
at her; he 
her waist a ten- 
der squeeze; then he 
rose walked up 
and down the room. 


{ than that he 
It sounds to me 


one is 

than the 
i) Fritz 

amazedly 


gave 
and 


{| Presently he 


paused in front of 


Sophie, and, putting 

his hands on_ her 
| should rs, he looked 
fondly into the sweet 
glowing face. 
| “There is only 
one way of ending 

it, my dearest; I felt 
} it before I came : now 
{| I have seen you again 
| I am sure of it. I 


cannot live without 
you, child. We must 
get married.’’ 
Sophie gave a happy little laugh. 
how will that be 


possible » You 


short visit.”’ 


‘** But, my Fritz, say you 
are only allowed just to pay mea 

‘I believe,”’ he said brightly, 
at Goslar. Since I have been looking at 
girl, everything seems possible that will 
obstacles that divide us. Farewell, darling !”’ 
kissed his farewell, he whispered, ‘‘ You will be r 
me whenever I ask you, will you not?” 

Sophie laughed. 

“You are * she 


but I will do all you wish 


‘‘T became stupid out there 
my 
the 


Then, as he 


your sweet eyes, 
sweep away 


ady to marry 


‘You will little 


Fritz.”’ 


joking, said give me a 


notice ; my 


Von Scheffel hurried back to the hotel where he had left 
the Prince: before it two sentry-boxes, striped black and 
white, indicated the presence of some important personage. 
The Prince had not returned from his drive, but he was 


expected every moment, and Fritz chafed with impatience 
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while he waited, he might have spent these wasted moments 
with Sophie. 

A full hour had passed before the Prince came back, and 
his first question was for Von Scheffel. 

“Ah, my friend,’’ he said, as the tall young fellow entered 
the salon, ‘‘I want you very much. I want you to try this 
p.anoforte ; I have had it changed since you went out, but I 
am not sure whether you will be content, even with this one.”’ 

*“May I first speak to your Royal Highness on a subject 
that nearly concerns me?’”’ the young man said earnestly. 

The Prince leaned back in his chair and lauglied. 

**What has happened to you, my friend? You must have been 
in dismal company, for you look like a funeral. You cau tell 
me your business, but be as quick as you can, ‘I have so much 
to tell you. 

This was not encouraging, but the thought of Sophie had 


” 


blunted Fritz’s reverence 
for royalty. 


have been thinking of me? But listen: will you keep your 
promise, sweet one? Will you go and find your mother and 
ask her to come to church with us? I have provided another 
witness, and the clergyman is waiting for us over there at the 
church of St. Jacobi.”’ 

Sophie looked so full of alarm at this sudden proposal that 
he feared she was going to refuse. He took both her hands, 
and held them fast in his. 

“You must pardon all the abruptness,”’ he said hurriedly ; 
‘fand you will, my sweet one, for this is our only chance of 
freedom. I have asked overand over again for leave of absence; 
and yesterday, when we reached Bremen, I asked again. I 
was told I should have an answer this evening, but this morn- 
ing, at six o’clock, I got a note from the Prince. It said: 
‘You are free till to-morrow evening. Go and get married if 
you wul.’” Now, think well, my Sophie; I may not get such 


are unwiee to travel so late. There is an cast wind blowing, and 
it may injure your throat, and so affect your voice.’’ 

**T earnestly wish it would,’? the young fellow thought. 
He wondered that the Prince did not offer his congratulations, 
or ask any questions about his marriage, but his patron had 
something more engrossing to think of. 

**T will not ask you to sing to-night,’”’ he said graciously. 
** You had better go to bed. We start for St. Petersburg in thr 
morning.’’ 

Von Scheffel felt rebellious. 

** May I ask” he began, but the Prince turned from him 
abruptly, and, beckoning to Dr. Hermann, ‘‘ Come with me, 
Doctor,”’ he said, ‘* 1] must speak with you in private. 

Fritz was lett standing alone, grinding his teeth with vexa- 
tion. He had been on the point of saying that if he could 
not get leave of absence he preferred to run all risks and 

leave the army. 
Meanwhile the Prince 








“*] want. to get 
married,’ he said bluntly, 
‘and L have to ask your 
Highness to give me leave 
of absence for two or 
three weeks.”’ 

The Prince laughed 
heartily. 

** You cannot mean it, 
my friend,’’ he said. 

“T am in earnest, 
your Royal Highness,” 
Fritz said firmly. 

‘It is impossible—at 
least, it is at present im- 
possible,’ the Prince 
answered. ‘* We will see 
about it farther on. In 
your absence news has 
reached me trom London 
that a most wonderful 
Swedish singer with the 
notes of a mghtingale has 
just appeared there. ‘It 
is for that that I am 
auxious about the piano- 
forte. You must practise 
the music of ‘ Robert le 
Diable’, she hasappeared 
in that opera; and then 
I shall enjoy the happi- 
ness of hearing two per- 
fect voices mated. She 
will sing fir me, I am 
sure; 1 hear she is most 
amiable. We leave Li- 
beck at midnight.”’ 

I ritz tried to be heard, 
but the Prince © only 
laughed and pointed to 
the pianoforte. 

**We shall only be 
away a few days,” he 
said * 1 will then see 
what can be done. Have 
a little patience, my good 
feltow.”’ 

CHAPTER IV. 
Six weeks had gone by 
and Sophie «began to 
wonder when her lover 
would come back. Fritz 
wrote to her, but his 
letters were short aud 
desponding. the last letter 
was written from Paris, 
and gave hope of a speedy 
return, but the letter was 
dated more than a week 
ago, theré was no saying 
where next the Prince's 
vagrant fancy might take 
lim. In one letter Fritz 
had said there was a 
chance that the Prince 
would visit St. Peters- 
burg: ‘‘ In that case,’’ 
he wrote, ‘‘he will have 
togo without me. Even 
if | am cashiered, I am 
not gomg: any farther 
from Lubeck than I am 
at present.” 

Sophic had been busy 
ironing — she never allowed any but her own hands to 
do the getting up of her mother’s dainty caps and 
lappets ; the ironing-room was.a_ slip partitioned off 
the end of the kitchen, it held a small stove and a long 
jroning-board, there was also a couple of chairs, and Sophie 
seated herself on one of them to re-read her letter. She 
felt very heavy-hearted; she did not doubt Fritz’s love, 
but they had now been engaged two years, and she 
thought that was long enough to prove that they were 
suited to make one another happy. She was thinking 
of the story of the Old Man of the Sea: it seemed to 
her that Fritz would never be able to free himself from the 
Prince’s friendly despotism. She put the letter in her pocket, 
und once more took up her iron. The door opened behind 
her, but Sophie was in the midst of a broad muslin capstring, 
and she could not look round; in an instant the iron was 
taken away from her, and Fritz had her in his arms. 

‘* My darling,”’ he said between his kisses, “‘ what can you 
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a chance again; and when you are my wife it will be much less 
difficult to free myself.”’ 

‘*It shall be as you wich,”’ the girl said quietly, and then 
she broke away from lim, and went to find her mother. 


Even when she came out of church on her husband’s arm, 
Sophie felt as if she were still dreaming. But the awakening 
came next day, when she had to part from Fritz: she could 
not be brave; she simply cried and sobbed on her husband's 
shoulder as if her heart would break. Fritz did his best to 
comfort her, but he felt sorely miserable at the parting. Just 
as he was starting he received news that the Prince had gone 
on to Berlin, and expected that Von Scheffel would join him 
there. This news cheered Fritz: he had plenty of friends in 
Berlin, and he thought it would be easy to set up a little home 
there for his wife. He reached Berlin late at night, and found 
the Prince waiting up for him. 

“Ah! Von Scheffel,’’ he said, by way of greeting, ‘‘ you 


was saying to Dr. Iler- 
mann 

**Do you not observe 
a change in our young 
friend? Marriage has in- 
jured him. He looked 
actually vexed when I 
told him of our journcy ; 
and yet 1 am doing him 
the greatest service one 
man can render another, 
I am preventing him from 
becoming tired of his 
wife.”’ 

Instead of = going 
straight to DPcter-burg, 
they stayed first m Prague 
and then in Vienna. At 
the end of a month Fritz 
again asked for teave of 
absence, and reminded 
the Prince that he had 
not scen his wife since the 
day after his marriage. 

“You are a toolish 
fellow,’’ was the answer. 
** Madame does not want 
you; I intend to stay 
here several weeks longer, 
and I cannot spare you 
or your voice. Think no 
more about it, and make 
yourself as happy as you 
can.’’ 

The Prince spoke as 
graciously as if he were 
conferring a favour. For 
a moment Von Scheffel 
hesitated, defiant words 
were on his lips, and then 
he saw that they would 
not help him, he should 
probably be put under ar- 
rest for insubordination, 
He held his tongue; but 
he determined to free 
himself. He started that 
night for Liibeck. Three 
days after, he found 
Sophie in the garden be 
hind the Burgomaster’s 
house, in the. Breite 
Strasse, looking so pale 
and careworn that le was 
at first alarmed. Her joy 
brought back her colour, 
and she was soon her own 
bright self again. 

“Make the most of 
me while you have me, 
dear little wife,’’ Fritz 
uitaauget Ain said. ‘‘'To-morrowI may 
be taken away by a file 
of soldiers to the guard- 
house.’’ 

He spent an hour in 
writing an elaborate letter 
to the’ Prince, and then 
he and Sophie spent two 
happy weeks tog ther. 
At the end of the 
fortnight this answei 
came— 

** My good friend Von 
Scheffel, you have made a 
great mistake, and I cannot now help you to remedy it, for 
I have filled your place as a singer: I have found a voice 
almost equal to yours, but which has been more. highly 
cultivated. When we meet again I must hear you and my 
young Italian sing together.” 

That was all; but there came another letter in an official 
envelope, which greatly alarmed Sophie—a letter from the 
commander cf Fritz’s regiment. He told Von Scheffel that he 
had been guilty of a serious breach of discipline, which must 
have been severely punished but for the generous inter- 
vention of his Royal Highness. However, Herr von Scheffel 
was dismissed from attendance on the Prince, and any 
promotion to which he might have looked forward would 
be retarded for at least a year from that date; he would 
receive, in due course, a summons to rejoin his regiment. 

Sophie looked troubled, but her husband smiled. 

‘* It is only a question of patience, dearest,’’ he said. ‘* You 
are far better worth having than any promotion.”’ 
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COMING OF AGE OF THE 
FRENCH REPUBLIC. 


‘ years since, on ¢ 


it was 


PHE 


exactly twenty-one 
ght Sunday afternoon, the Empire having collapsed, crushed 
the Franco-German War, the 

rom the Paris Hotel de Ville by 

the representatives of the City of 
slatif. Never was a revolution more 
not a blow was struck, not a shot was 

nand dinner France had passed from 

can form of government in a matter- 

\ rt of way. This momentous change— 
nomentous still by the terrible situation of the 
rses it had suffered, the onward march of the 
ns towards the capital—seems to have been 
matter of course both by the partisans of the 
1 the leaders of the new Government; for 
itered the office of the Prefect of 
Ville. the Seerétaire - Général, M. 
him simply, “I was expecting you.” 
ernment, composed of men who had 
elected Emmanuel Arago, Crémieux, 
Jules Favre, Jules Ferry, Gambetta, Garnier-Pagés, Glais- 
Bizoin, Pelletan, Picard, Rochefort, and Jules Simon—took the 
name of rnment of National Defence”; and General 
rrochu, who had been appointed by the Empress Governor of 
Paris, retained his post and in addition, called upon to 
preside over the new Government. Well might the men who 
had assumed power under such terrible circumstances shrink 
before them! But events, in those days, suc- 


the Seine, 


Al fred 


been 


y Parisian constituencies 


* Gove 


was, 


from the task 


eeded each other so rapidly that there was no time to think of or 
discuss responsibilities. Avtion was what was required of them, 


ind act they did. Thus it was that, in an hour of gloom 
and darkness, and in the midst of disasters well-nigh 
unparalleled in the history of the world, the Republic was 
cradle surrounded by ruins, like that of a child 
into the world during an earthquake. 

I'wenty-one years have now elapsed since that eventful 
Fourth of Septem er, 1870, and it is interesting briefly to 
recall what the Republic has accomplished during that period. 
It found mutilated, bleeding from its wounds, 
prostrated, and almost incapable of 
defending itself. Grasping the broken 
weapon dropped from the feeble hands 
of the Empire, it fought, continued the 
deadly struggle unsuccessfully but not 
iously, and when at last the hour 
came to put an end to the war, it could 
claim to have saved the honour of France. 

It was only when peace had been 
concluded that the extent of the disaster 
could be accurately gauged. France was 
exhausted, its territory was occupied by 
the Germans, who were to withdraw by 
degrees as the several instalments of the 
enormous war indemnity of two hundred 
million pounds were paid; agriculture, 
industry, trade,and commerce were at a 
standstill; the internal administration 
of the country was completely out of 
gear ; thearmy was ron-existent, and the 
navy little better. As a crowning misfor- 
tune, added to.those under which France 
was groaning, the most formidable insur- 
rection known in modern times broke 
out in Paris, and the Government had to 
fly to Versailles in order to save the nation 
from a catastrophe greater than any it 
had yetexperienced. At the same moment 
a serious outbreak in Algeria nearly 
brought about the loss of that finest of 
French colonies in Africa. Such. in a 
few words, was the situation of France 
immediately after the war of 1870-71, 
when the statesmen of the Republic 
undertook the task of governing the 
country. 

Undaunted, under the leadership of 
M. Thiers, they set to work. The Com- 
mune was suppressed, order was restored 
in Paris and in those provincial towns to 
which the insurrectionary movement had 
extended, trade and commerce were revived, 
and the whole of the war indemnity paid in an incredibly 
short time—namely, two years after the end of the war. But 
the proofs of extraordinary vitality given by the country, the 
signs of its renewéd prosperity, raised hopes in the hearts of 
pretenders, who had held aloof during the ordeals France 
had gone through, and another danger threatened the 
new réegeme, which had to fight for its existence while 
engaged in remodelling the whole of the institutions of the 
country. Gradually the finances were placed on a satisfactory 
footing, a constitution was voted and the Republic definitely 
established by law, the army was reorganised and the navy 
increased, education laws were passed, and, in spite of increased 
taxation to meet the expense necessitated by a general 
reorganisation of the country, trade, industry, and business 
generally had taken such developments that every year the 
Budget showed an imposing surplus. 

As the internal situation of France was improving from 

the administrative point of view, home politics became 
unsatisfactory ; and although, according to M. Thiers, the 
Republic is the form of government which divides Frenchmen 
the least, the various monarchical parties were displaying con- 
siderxble activity, and the Republic was seriously threatened 
by the coalition of the Anti-Republicans, who came to power 
on May 16,1877. But this period of danger was soon over, 
thanks, perhaps, more to the errors committed by the Mon- 
archists than to the wisdom of the Republicans ; and from that 
moment events took a course decidedly favourable to the 
tepublic. The Imperialist and Legitimist parties successively 
lost their chiefs or became powerless in the hands of leaders 
who were:deficient in those qualities which go a long v ay to 
make pretenders popular and successful. 

The Republic secure at home, and feeling stronger, began 
to take more interest in what was passing beyond its frontiers, 
and soon had an opportunity of making its voice heard abroad, 
when the Congress of Berlin met in 1878. 

That date recalls the Universal Exhibition held at Paris 
eight years after the war, when all Europe was able to judge 
of the progress made by France since her great misfortunes, and 
to form an idea of her marvellous elasticity and vitality. 
Then also it could be seen that in art, in literature, in science, 
France was still in the front rank of civilised nations, and that, 
be the form of government what it might, she had proved 
true to herself and to her traditions. Eleven years later, in 
1889, the Republic for the second time held an Exhibition 
on the occasion of the centenary of the Revolution of 1789, 
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and then again showed what gigantic strides she had made 
since 1878, 

And now what is the present situation of France? At 
home the Republic is firmly established, and its adversaries 
of yesterday, recognising its achievements, are on the eve 
of giving their adhesion to it unreservedly. The army of 
France is now admirably organised and equipped, and her navy 
second only to that of England; order, peace. security have 
been restored and maintained throughout the country ; trade 
and commerce are on the increase ; and, notwithstanding heavy 
taxation, Frenchmen are prosperous and contented. Liberal 
and progressive laws have been passed to promote the educa- 
tion of the people and the welfare of the labouring classes ; 
and, finally, the institutions of the country are working 
harmoniously and smoothly to the advantage of the nation. 
Beyond the seas France has added to her colonial empire Tunis 
and Tonkin, and acquired a vast dominion in West Africa. 

Abroad France, powerful and respected, has resumed her 
rank among thé Great Powers of Europe; her‘voice is listened 
to with deference and carries due weight in the councils of 
The Republic, it is true, has no princes to send to 
but she has nevertheless means of being 
represented abroad, as evidenced by the reception which 
Admiral Gervais and the French sailors have met with in 
Denmark, in Sweden, in Russia, and in this country. Never 
have royal princes been more heartily welcomed than was the 
representative of Republican France during the recent cruise 
of the French squadron. 

Remembering what the situation of France was in 1870 and 
what it is now, it must be admitted that the Republic has the 
right to be proud of what it has accomplished, and on its 
twenty-first birthday the friends of France may heartily 
congratulate her, and express the sincere wish that for a long 
time to come she may enjoy the blessings of peace and- march 
in the front rank of civilisation in the paths of progress and 
prosperity. 
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TWENTY-FIVE YEARS OF FIREWORKS. 
The Crystal Palace has been open for thirty-eight years, and 
during that time it has never, on any week-day, closed its 
doors to the public. During twenty-five years of that period 
Messrs. C. T. Brock and Co. have been delighting a generation 
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THE HOP-PICKING SEASON. 

The wild hop-plant is indigenous to Britain ; its cultivation, 
for the use of the female blossom as a preserving and palatable 
ingredient of beer, was introduced from the Netherlands about 
the year 1524, but hops were imported so early as 1428. It 
flowers in June, and ripens its seeds in August or September. 
The gathering of its flowers is a very important operation in 
some counties of England. Only the plants bearing the female 
flower are cultivated ‘or this purpose. ‘here are several 
varieties, the red-bind, the green-bind, the white-bind, and 
others, suitable to different situations; the white-bind, the 
most tender and delicate, maturing early, obtains a higher 
price in the market. Hops are distinguished also by such 
names as the Flemish, the Canterbury, the Goldings, and the 
Farnhams. The hops of Farnham,.in Surrey, have long been 
famous, always commanding the best price at Weyhill Fair. 
Their reputation may have been earned in former times by 
superior management, especially -from their being picket 
before they are fully ripe, and being well sorted- and cleaned. 
But the greatest hop-growing district is East Kent, in those 
places where the ground has a deep rich loamy surface, with 
a subsoil of deep loamy brick-earth. 

The ground having been properly cleared and marked out 
with short stakes at equal intervals, usually 6 ft. apart, circular 
holes are dug, generally about 18 in: in diameter ; these are 
partially filled with dung-manure, above which the mould is 
replaced, making a series of little hillocks, arranged sometimes 
in continuous rows, sometimes in quincunx form. On each 
hillock, in the planting season, February or March—though 
bedded plants, nursed during summer in a garden, may be 
planted in autumn—the sets or roots are planted, five, six, or 
seven together, by means of a dibbing-stick. One is set at the 
top of the little mound, the others at equal distances around 
it, inclining towards that in the centre. During their growth, 
the plants require such attentions as hoeing and weeding the 
garden, stirring and manuring the soil, and earthing-up to 
support the young shoots. About the end of April or beginning 
of May, when the plants have risen three inches above ground, 
the poles are set forthem. These are straight, slender stems 
of underwood, or of ash, fir, chestnut, or willow, from 12 ft. to 
20 ft.long. Three poles, sometimes only tivo, are erected for each 
hillock ; they must not be too crowded, but so as freely to 

admit the air, light, and sunshine to the 
plants, with the largest opening. towards 








the south. The poles, which are pointed 
. at the lower end and well tarred, are 
sunk in the ground by the aid of an iron 
tool called a crow, making holes 18 in. 
or 20in, deep. They are: fixed so as to 
incline outwards, to prevent -the hop- 
binds interlacing above; the earth is 
rammed about the poles, that they may 
not be blown down. The next operation 
is tying the hop-shoots or vines to the 
poles with withered rushes, but loosely, 
so that they are free to climb; this 
employs a large number of people, 
mostly women. The plant will grow to 
the height of 10ft., or 15 ft. or more; 
when it is out of reach, standing ladders 
are brought for the persons who have to 
confine stray-growing vines. The plant 
is liable to many diseases, and is much 
affected by the weather. 

The proper time for hop - picking, 
usually early in September, but varying 
in different districts, is indicated by the 
plants giving out-a strong scent, the seeds 
becoming firm and brown. .This work, 
assembling thousands of people, many 
from London and other towns, who seek 
temporary employment in the country, 
presents very lively scenes. Each hop- 
picker is provided with a basket or frame, 
holding seven bushels; the bushels are 
marked by black lines around the inside 
of the basket. The baskets are numbered, 
and lots are drawn by the pickers for the 
numbered baskets. The officials of the 
hop-garden are the tallyman, who keeps 
an account of the quantity gathered by 











HOP-PICKING NEAR FARNHAM PALACE, 

of English people with what is probably the most remarkable 
firework display to be seen anywhere in the world. Mr. Brock 
and his assistants gave a benefit on Sept. 3, which was possibly 
even finer than that which graced the German Emperor's visit 
to the Palace. The great artists in pyrotechny have a fine 
theatre to work upon in the great terrace, from which their 
designs are displayed. On the benefit night the vast space in 
front of the network of devices was thronged by a crowd 
which must have consisted of forty or fifty thousand 
people. It was wonderful to see this mass of human beings 
thrown into alternate light and shadow by the flaring-up and 
the extinction of squibs, rockets, shells, and showers of golden 
or purple rain. Now an electric balloon would blaze in the 
sky, and in its light would be outlined thousands of 
upturned faces and the fine mass of foliage~ behind the 
terrace. Then would come an interval of darkness and 
then a great flash of many-tinted light. Very rare 
and beautiful were the majority of the devices. A balloon 
would sail in the upper air with a car of white light depend- 
ing from it, which would break into clusters of red, purple, 
and yellow stars, or would let down a long streamer of varied 
hues. A shower of rockets would ascend and split with a 
crackling sound, like a volley of pistol-shots, into innumerable 
shooting stars—purple, violet, and green. Then they would take 
the form of a weeping asb, and as the long sprays of light 
descended, they would leave behind them branch-like forms 
of exquisite tracery. Very pretty and ingenious were the 
little moving figures of flame representing pugilists and 
fighting cocks, who worried each other.till the victor reduced 
his foe to sparkless discomfiture. 

Then there would come a shower of whistling rockets, which 
went screaming through the air like the sound of a covey of 
startled birds. The set pieces were both very gorgeous, ‘“‘ The 
Battle of the Nile,” which was shown before the German 
Emperor, revealed a whole line of flame-like battle-ships, the 
forms of the spars, hull, and rigging being delicately outlined 
in little starry jets of flame. The British ships poured a hot 
cannonade on the foe, and then advanced in line, when the 
French flag-ship L’Orient blew up, and there was an end 
of the fray. The “battle” very naturally set fire to the 
adjacent set-—“ Niagara,” which then began to pour its cataract 
of golden rain along the whole vast line of the terrace. The 
display was a kind of firework sonata, withan andante consist- 
ing mainly of very slow and stately rockets, and ending up 
With a sonnd-battery of Wagnerian fury and brilliancy. 


each person ; the binman, who sees that 
the baskets are emptied into his bin, 
with as few leaves as possible; and the 
pole-pullers, who have to cut over the vines, ‘to uproot the 
poles, and deliver them to the hop-pickers.- The pickers 
are ranged in sets of six, seven, or eight in a line, with their 
baskets ; the pole-puller lays beside each: basket six or more 
poles ; when all are served the tallyman raises a shout, “ Blow 
up!” and the work begins. All fingers and thumbs are busy ; 
everyone strives to be the first to fill his or her basket, and to 
take it to be emptied at the nearest bin. 

A bin contains about fourteen bushels ; when filled, it is 
closed fast with a steel skewer, and is placed in a wagon, to be 
conveyed to the hop-kiln for drying. . If this were not done as 
soon as possible after picking, the green hops, leftin the cloths 
in the bin, might be greatly damaged in appearance and 
flavour. In very warm weather they would heat by fermenta- 
tion in five or six hours. The kilns are therefore kept at work 
night and day. After drying, the hops are removed by a 
shovel, and placed in the stowage-room for some days, 
before putting them into the pockets or bags, which are 
stamped and sent to market. The first pocket of this 
year’s growth of Farnham hops, which arrived at the 
London market on Sept. 2, was sold at £8 percwt. ‘This is 
the second year that the grower, Mr. C. Lake, of Binsted, 
Hants, has sent the first pocket to market. The quality is 
said to be very good, considering the unseasonable weather of 
the past summer. 

The scene represented in the Sketch is that of hop-picking 
in the ground adjacent to Farnham Palace. The -hop-pickers 
are commonly paid at the rate of. twopence or threepence a 
bushel, varying, however, according to circumstances; for 
where the hops were mouldy, and difficult to gather, from 
fourpence to sixpence has been paid. If the crop is 
tolerably full, a good hand will pick twelve or fifteen 
bushels in a day. 








From HonoluJu it is reported that Mr. John Owen Dominis, 
consort of Queen Liliuokalani, died on Aug. 27. 

The Bishop of Exeter (Dr. Bickersteth) has arrived at 
Banff, Canada, on his way to Japan, on a visit to his eldest son, 
the English bishop there. 

Sir Henry Trueman Wood and Mr. James Dredge have left 
England for Chicago as representatives of the Royal Com- 
mission for the Chicago Exhibition, and with the object of 
making preliminary arrangements for the British Section 
there in 1893, 
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DAY DREAMS.—A SKETCH IN THE TRANS-BAIKAL. 


The weather was beginning to get so warm, and the snow was 
so rapidly disappearing, that I made up my mind to continue 
my route to Kiakhta, the frontier town, and to start without 
delay, as I was anxious to cross Lake Baikal on the ice whilst 
there was still the opportunity. News reached us at Irkutsk 
that the ice on the Angara River had already begun to break 
up, and that for many miles the river, a short distance away, 
was quite clear. I now learnt that I could not go the whole 
way from Irkutsk to Kiakhta by sledge, as the snow always 
ends some miles before the frontier is reached, and the 
remainder of the journey has to be made in a conveyance on 
wheels. I was advised, therefore, to do the snow-covered part 
of the road on a cheap, open sledge, which I could sell for a 
few roubles at the last post-house. So my big sledge,in which 
I had travelled so many thousand versts, had to be disposed 
of, and I was fortunate enough to find an enterprising dealer 
who took it off my hands at a fair price, on the off-chance of 
making a good thing out of it next winter. My next concern 
was to buy the cheap open sledge for the journey ; this I had 
no difficulty in procuring for eight roubles (less than £1). It 
was a big, awkward-looking vehicle, not unlike a huge clothes- 
basket covered with sacking. The journey to Kiakhta only 
occupies. two days, and on the evening of March 11 I left the 
gay capital of Eastern Siberia for the Mongol frontier. I had 
been advised to start at night, so as to reach the lake—which 
is only sixty versts off—early in the morning, and accomplish 
the crossing by daylight. I had not thought it necessary to 
hamper myself with a servant for so short a journey. 

For many miles after leaving the city the road lay along 
the ice in the very centre of the river Angara, until the 
horses were at last turned towards the bank, and we were on 
land once more; but only by the wildest stretch of the 
imagination could it have been considered a sledge-track, my 
driver having actually to search for bits of snow-here and 
there, and make for them as well as he could across the inter- 
vening mud, It seemed absurd attempting it in a sledge. 
However, we managed somehow to reach the first station, 
and found the yard full of tarantasses (the summer 
posting carriages) which had just arrived with travellers 
bound for Irkutsk ; my sledge looked strangely out of place 
among the tall, unwieldy vehicles. The postmaster shook his 
head, and said he very much doubted whether he ought to let 
me proceed, except on wheels ; he only let me have horses on 
condition that I did not start till just before daybreak, so as 
to reach the bad part when it was light. 

It was a lovely morning, with every promise of another 
springlike day, when we once more sighted the river Angara. 
To my astonishment, this was no silent expanse of ice as 
when I had seen it on the previous night: before me was 
a broad, swiftly running river, its clear limpid _waters 
sparkling like crystal in the bright rays of the rising sun, 
while on its surface no trace of ice could I discern. The 
Angara here must have been at least as wide as the Thames at 
London Bridge. ‘The opposite banks, covered with dense pine 
forests, rose precipitously from the very edge of the water. 
This mighty river is the only outlet of the waters of Lake 
Baikal, and, as may be seen by a glance at the map, is the 
connecting link of the huge water system of Central Asia. 
Unfortunately, not far from where the Angara leaves Lake 
taikal, it forms a big rapid over two miles in length, and 
before resuming its subsequent level falls over a ledge of rock 
which bars its entire width. It is this huge sort of “ step” 
which must be removed before the river can be effectively used 
for navigation. Engineers for years past have been studying 
the possibility of removing this obstacle, but as yet nothing 
has been attempted. Meanwhile, however, that Siberian 
magnate, M. Siberiakoff, has undertaken the task of making 


hauling steamers running between Irkutsk 
and Lake Baikal. Whether or not this will 
be successful remains to be seen. ‘The navi- 
gation of the Selenga River, Lake Baikal, 
and the Angara is at present carried on by 
nine steamers, only three of which ply 
between Irkutsk and the rapids, and these 
with one exception are owned by Russians. 
The one exception is owned and worked by 
an Englishman resident in Irkutsk, Mr. 
Charles Lee, who is a practical engineer 
of great ability, and has successfully made 
the first attempt in Siberia at actual ship- 
building (not merely putting together): you 
will observe that the credit of this enter- 
prise is due to an Englishman, 

We now followed the banks of the river 
the whole way ; it widened more, and when 
we at length sighted the lake, it must have 
been considerably over a mile in width. 
Here, right in the centre of the seething 
rapids, is the celebrated “ Chaman” Stone, 
a huge rock which from time immemorial 
has withstood the tremendous rush of the 
waters round it. It is the subject of many 
legends amongst the peasantry, one being 
that on the day it is at length carried away, 
the waters of Lake Baikal will escape and 
inundate the surrounding country. Without 
attaching any faith to such legends, there 
are many people in Irkutsk who would 
regard with unfeigned dread any tampering 
with the Angara rapids, and who believe 
that an awful disaster would happen. 

I was prepared now for any surprises, 
after the transformation that had so startled 
me in the early morning ; so when a bend 
in the road brought us in full view of this 
vast inland sea, Lake Baikal, I was not 
astonished to see that it was still held in 
the icy grasp of the Siberian winter. ‘The 
ice commenced again at the very mouth of 
the Angara, as though it had been cut away 
by man to allow of the escape of the im- 
prisoned waters from one side of the stream 
to the other. The line of the ice was as 
straight as if it,had been ruled. The-part 
of the lake we had now reached is the 
narrowest end; the distance across it here 
from shore to shore being about thirty 
miles, though the great height of the 
mountains on the opposite side makes it 
look much narrower. Our road now lay 
along the shore, a sort of rocky beach we 
had to pass over. Under the lofty cliffs 
ice and snow became more plentiful, so my 
driver no longer had to search for a likely sledging track, and 
for the next few miles, till we reached the post station, we went 
along splendidly. The road,in one place, left the shore fora 
short distance, and went right across a sort of little harbour 
crowded with shipping. We actually had to dodge in and out 
of the vessels, and 
duck our heads to 





Sea of Siberia,” is one of the largest freshwater lakes in the 
world. Its elevation is 1500 ft. above the level of the sea. This 
magnificent sheet of water covers an area of 12,441 square 
miles, equal to sixty times that of the Lake of Geneva, and is 
420 miles in length and forty in breadth in the widest part. 
That this immense lake owes its origin to volcanic agencies 
has, I think, never been doubted; its enormous depth 
alone carries out this supposition, for in parts, where lines 
of 5000 ft. and 6000 ft. have been used, no bottom has been 
found, while in most places its average depth is 4504 ft. Other 
remarkable features of Lake Baikal are the marvellous trans- 
parency of its water and the rapidity with which it freezes 
when winter sets in. The appearance of the ice on the lake 
depends entirely on the weather at the time the water con- 
gealed. If the surface was then much agitated, the ice every- 
where will present a broken appearance, like waves. I was 
fortunate in finding the ice perfectly smooth ; it had evidently 
been a dead calm at the time the frost set in. 

The road the whole way is indicated by means of a donbk 
row of pine saplings stuck at intervals in the ice—a curious 
effect being thus produced, not unlike an endless miniature 
boulevard stretching away till it is lost in thedistance. I 
could not help noticing the way the horses are shod for the 
work : huge spikes are fastened to their shoes, which, as they 
gallop along, splinter the ice in all directions, but give them a 
firm foothold on its surface. In a very short time after 
leaving picturesque Liestrenitz we were well out in the open, 
and simply tearing along at the horses’ top speed : the motion 
was delightful. For about a mile from the shore the ice had 
a thin layer of snow over it, but we gradually left this sort of 
dazzling white carpet, and at length reached the clear ice. 
Here I saw around me the most wonderful and bewitching 
sight I ever beheld. Owing to the marvellous transparency 
of the water, the ice presented everywhere the appearance of 
polished crystal, and although undoubtedly of great thickness, 
was so colourless that it was like passing over space. It gave 
me at first quite an uncanny feeling to look over the side of 
the sledge down into the black abyss beneath ; this feeling, 
however, gradually changed to one of fascination, till at last 
I found it positively difficult to withdraw my gaze from the 
awful depths, with nothing but this sheet of crystal between 
me and eternity. I believe that most travellers, on crossing 
the lake on the ice for the first time, experience the same 
weird and fascinating influence. About halfway across I 
stopped to make a sketch and take some photographs. It was 
no easy matter, as I found on getting out of the sledge, for the 
ice was so slippery that in spite of my having felt snow-boots 
on I conld hardly stand. The death-like silence of. the sur; 
roundings reminded me not a little of my experiences in the 
ice of the Kara Sea last August. This wonderful stillness was 
occasionally broken, however, by curious sounds, as though 
big guns were being fired at some little distance. They were 
caused by the cracking of the ice here and there. I was told 
that in some parts of the lake were huge fissures, through 
which the water could be seen. It is for this reason that it 
is always advisable to do the journey by daylight. 

We reached Moufshkaya, on the opposite coast, exactly four 
and a half hours after leaving Liestrenitz, the horses having 
done the whole distance of over thirty miles with only two 
stoppages of a few minutes each. It was evidently an easy bit 
of work for them, as they seemed as fresh when we drew up ip 
the post-yard as when they started in the morning. 





avoid the ropes and 
spars. My driver 
evidently knew the 
place well, for we 
went right through 
the sort of fleet at 
full gallop, and a 
few minutes later 
reached the quaint 
little village of 
Liestrenitz, the 
point at which the 
journey across the 
lakeis commenced. 
Here I was soon 
comfortably settled 
at breakfast in 
one of the cleanest 
post-houses I had 
yet seen. This hav- 
ing been enjoyed, 
I again gave the 
order to _ start, 
lounging back in 
my sledge literally 
basking in the 
genial _ sunshine, 
and prepared for | 
the novelty of the | 
next stage. Try | 
and imagine what | 
it would be like | 





starting from the 
Lord Warden Hotel 
at Dover ona warm, 
springlike morn- | 
ing, with the in- | 
tention of driving | 
over to Calais or 
Boulogne—and 
you willhavesome | 
idea of this part 
of my journey. 
The opposite 
shore for which I 
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it is called by Rus- 
sians, “the Holy 
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1, Bay of Concepcion, Southern Chile. 2. View of Coronel, looking north, 3. Railway Station at Coronel. 4, Coronel, view looking south, 


THE REVOLUTION IN CHILE: CORONEL, THE SCENE OF MOB OUTRAGES AFTER THE OVERTHROW OF BALMACEDA,. 
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ROYAL NAVAL EXIIIBITION,. 
STEAM NAVIGATION lHE SCREW-PROPELLER. 
ago as 1785—thatis, oply three years after the sinking 
i—Joseph Bramah, an eminent 
itent fora method of I ropelling 
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UTIONS PER MINUTE (THORNYCROPT 
patent in 1832 fora propeller which he describes as a 

which was, to all intents and purposes, a 
It was tried with very satisfactory results in 
In 1836 two patents were taken out for the 
application of this invention—one was by Mr. Francis Petit 
Smith. on May 31, and the other by Captain Ericsson, on July 13. 
Mr. Smith having shown very satisfactory experiments with a 
small boat, a company was formed for working his patent, and 
lmilt of about 300 tons burden, and named 


out a 
spiral paddle, but 
screw-prope ller. 


the same year. 


a fine vessel was 
the Archimedes. 

At the same time Ericsson was experimenting, and had a 
boat built of wood 40 ft. long, driven by two propellers, and 
in May 1837 towed a vessei heavily laden at the rate of seven 
miles per hour. Nevertheless, the introduction of the screw 
was very slow; people could not be persuaded that this little 
implement in the stern of the ship, quite out of sight, could 
possibly supersede the imposing-looking paddle-wheels with 
their ornamental box protections, which gave a stately look to 
the vessel. If the merchants and shipbuilders were slow 
to recognise the merits of the new propeller, the Government 
officials were equally behind the age, for Mr. Ericsson towed 
my Lords in their state barge from Somerset House to 
Woolwich, without hitch or mishap, at the rate of ten miles 
per hour. When the voyage was finished, and so successfully, 
the eminent officials thanked him for the trouble he had 
taken, looked imysteriously wise, but said nothing, and, as 
might be expected, did nothing. Ericsson, disappointed and 
disgusted, returned to America, and built a large number of 
vessels, all propelled by the screw, not only for river but also 
ocean navigation, 

Smith's experiments with the Archimedes were highly 
successful. She made several voyages, one entirely round 
Great Britain, the results being favourably reported upon by 
the Admiralty officials: nothing came of it. The vessel was 
eventually sold, and the proprietors lost fifty thousand pounds 
by their venture. 

After this time screw-vessels became common, and the 
propeller was tried on a large scale with a ship called the Great 
Britain, the largest steam-vessel that had been built up to that 
time. She sailed from Bristol, where she was built, July 1845. 
But she was unfortunate, having gone ashore in Dundrum 
Bay, Ireland. Here she lay on the rocks through a long hard 
winter ; but came off at last not much the worse for her mishap, 











TWIN SCREW-PROPELLERS AND STERN OF THE VIPER, 
3np CLASS COAST-DEFENCE BOAT. 


having proved herself to be a very strong and good ship. After 
this misfortune she was entirely refitted, had new engines by 
Penn and Son, and adopted a different rig ; she was put into the 
Australian trade, and has been going out or coming back ever 
since with the punctuality of a town clock. 

A little before this time the Lords of the Admiralty had 
requested Mr. T. Ditchburn, of Blackwall, to build a small 
iron yacht for the Queen, on board of which she might com- 
fortably and quickly pass from Whitehall to Woolwich; as 
sie had found, when she made a voyage to Scotland, that 
travelling by road to Woolwich was inconvenient. The 
size and form of the vessel was soon settled, but Mr. Ditch- 
burn, to the astonishment of my Lords, proposed to 
propel the vessel by a screw: they were afraid to 
adopt it; they thought it too great an experiment, 
and it might not succeed. Mr. Ditchburn showed them the 
results of the experiments that he and others had made, but 
they were not to be assured. Mr. Sidney Herbert, who was 
then Secretary to the Admiralty, proposed, by permission, that 
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TWIN SCREW-PROPELLERS OF THE VELOCE. 


SPEED 25 KNOTS (MESSRS. THORNYCROFT, CHISWICK). 
Mr. Ditechburn and Mr. Penn should build this vessel on certain 
conditions with regard to results. When completed she turned 
out a great success, for, though only built for a river-boat, she 
acted as tender to the Osborne, and afterwards to the Victoria 
Albert, for many years—in Scotland, up the Rhine, in 
Ireland, in France, and elsewhere. She was the first screw 
steam-vessel in the Royal Navy. Experiments had been made, 
and a screw had been cast for the Dwarf on Woodcroft’s plan, 
but had not been fitted. Screw steam-ships soon became very 
numerous, some of large size, of which class the fine ship named 
the Himalaya (4563) is a good specimen. 

In 1858 the largest vessel that was ever built was launched 
at Millwall—at first called the Leviathan, afterwards changed 
to Great Eastern. She was 700 ft. Jong and of 22,000 tons 
burden, but she was not a successful ship and has recently 
been broken up. In 1856 the grandest naval review ever held 
took place in the Solent. Eight rows of vessels were moored 
in parallel lines, each four miles in length, the whole repre- 
sentative of the naval power of England. Those who saw it 
will never forget the sight on that fine spring morning. 

What has become of that mighty armament then gathered 
together? It is probably nearly all broken up, and what is 
left of it is valueless, for none of it would be found in active 
service if a war took place at the present time. Ships of a 
totally different character now occupy the places of those old 
ships—differently formed, armed, and equipped, and built 
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TWIN SCREW-PROPELLERS AND STERN OF H.M.S8. ENDYMION 
(EARLES’ SHIPBUILDING COMPANY, HULL). 


of metal instead of wood—nothing of it has lived out the 
time that has elapsed since 1856, except the propelling power, 
the screw. 

A hundred years ago, a little implement almost identical 
with the screw-propeller of to-day might have been been found 
working in the kitchen chimneys of the large houses of 
England. Its use was to turn the spits upon which the joints 
were placed to roast before the fire. Its introduction a 
hundred years previously had ended the labours of the little 
turnspit dogs. It was Joseph Bramah, as we have said, who 
saw the effective action of this implement, and took out a 
patent for its application as a propeller for ships. Itis found 
now all over the world in every degree of strength, sometimes 
remitting the force of engines of ten thousand-horse power 
on the great oceans, and upon the rivers propelling tiny 
pleasure-boats. 

The Naval Exhibition at Chelsea is very rich in models of 
every kind of vessel, ancient and modern, but especially so in 
models of those wonderful vessels which belong to the great 
steam-ship companies which traverse all the seasof the world 
at a high speed, carrying their passengers safely and swiftly, 
while surrounded with every comfort and luxury, adapted to 
face all weathers and every climate. These ships are more 
interesting than the mighty war-ships; and it is unfortu- 
nate that the brightest intellects and most powerful minds 
should be to so great an extent all over the world devoted to 
the creation of machines and implements to be used for the 
more effectual destruction of their fellow-creatures. 
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CHINESE PUZZLING. 
BY FREDERICK GREENWOOD. 

All the news that comes from China justifies the anticipa- 
tions expressed this Journal. 
There have been more outrages; there is more evidence that 
they are inspired by a violent wish to rid China altogether 
of “foreign devils,” and more appreliend that 
on this point the mob and the governing classes are in 
full sympathy. Not that there is any likelihood of an 
intention to pursne the long-cherished object by an open 
and continuous line of policy. ‘To go slowly, cautiously, 
persistently is the Chinese way. ‘To halt now and then, or 
even to retreat a little, does not disturb their plans of advance, 
whatever design they may wish to achieve; and we shall 
probably see the same haltings and retreatings in this case. 
But we may make up our minds that the expulsion of foreigners 
from China, which has been a hope for many a year, is now a 
matter of set purpose: not a purpose that is necessarily fated 
to succeed, of course, but one that the whole country has at 
heart, rulers and people alike, and one that both rulers and 
people have already commenced upon. 

The use that the recent demonstrations of 
would be to put to by Chinese functionaries was, of course, 
foreseen ; and it comes out very remarkably in a pamphlet 
published in English at Shanghai by a Chinaman whe has 
been employed in the Diplomatic Service, and who evidently 
knows how to touch European sentiment at the end of the 
He proceeds upon a series of arguments 


by me some weeks ago in 
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reason to 


mob-hatred 


nineteenth century. 
which cannot fail to have a certain effect in Enrope and 
America — the effect intended. Many minds in both 
parts of the world will be staggered 
Should the preaching of Christianity in China be 
on the people by gun-boats and grapeshot ? 
question the utmost weight, the inquirer unreels a string of 
be exaggerated to any extent for 


by the question— 
forced 


To give his 


which may 
all that the stay-at-home citizen of 
New York knows of the matter; but 
reject them others will believe, and so the purpose of the 
Shortly stated, his assertions 


statements 
London, Paris, or 
though some will 
Chinese diplomat will be served. 
are that the “masses and the classes” in China have become 
angrily impatient of a missionary enterprise which offends 
both, and is doing more harm than good in the country. The 
educated classes, he declares, are never touched by it, or only 
provoked to wrath by “the mass of impenetrable darkness 
that goes under the name of missionary publications in 
China.” They do, indeed, hear the truth told by Protestant 
missionaries about eclipses of the moon; but next moment 
listen while the people are taught that 
moon stood still at the bidding of a Hebrew 
Enlightenment cannot proceed from sneh “ intel- 
educated Chinese sees 


they have to 
sun 
general. 
lectual jugglery”; and when the 
it thrust upon the people under menace of gun-boats, * it 
makes him hate the foreigners with a hatred which only those 
can feel who see that all which they hold as the most sacred 
and highest as a race and nation, their light, their culture, and 
their literary refinement, are in danger of being irreparably 
defaced and destroyed.” Besides, Chinese officials know that 
the trained and educated foreigners whom they employ do 
not believe what the missionaries say; and it is an insult 
to hear Consuls ordering gun-boats abont to _ protect 
missionaries while the very coolies in the Consulates know 
the same thing. It will be seen that our Chinese 
diplomat writes in some excitement. But the worst of his 
accusation is that the missionaries draw to themselves only 
the most weak-minded, needy, and vicious people : that when 
these men find conversion profitless from the pecuniary point of 
view, they drop their Christianity,and having lost the faith of 
their fathers, they become outcasts, and “ worse than the worst 
of Chinese.” This is felt as a grievance by the mass of the 
people, who, if they break into rioting, do so because they are 
enraged that the missionaries, “ with a comitatus of outcasts, 
are allowed to gad about the country,” far beyond consular 
restraint, withdrawn from Chinese jurisdiction, and “ at liberty 
to insult and injure the common people.” 

There is a great deal more in this pamphlet, all to the 
same purpose’; which is to persuade the Governments of 
Europe and America that since China is what it is, and 
missionary enterprise therein so much worse than a failure to 
do good upon the whole, it would be far better to withdraw 
the missicns than to insist on their maintenance by warring 
on the people from gun-boats. For we are to understand that 
warring on the people it will be this time, and “not on the 
Government, as our other foreign wars have been.” Or, if the 
missions cannot be withdrawn, at any rate they should be put 
under new and more strict control. If this at least is not 
done, there can be no amity between foreigners and Chinese in 
the Flowery Land; and that is a state of things from which 
both must suffer. 

So the Chinese diplomat ; and as he speaks the Government 
will speak, or more probably has spoken already. His account 
of the upshot of missionary enterprise in China has been 
controverted : by some described as gross exaggeration, by 
others as sheer calumny. In the nature of things it would be 
exaggerated at the very least ; but what strikes me about it is 
that the protest against using “ gun-boats and grapeshot” in 
support of Christian missions in a country like China will 
have its effect on many a mind, even where the diplomat’s 
diplomatical account of them is disbelieved. This is an age in 
which the use of grapeshot for religious purposes is not 
commonly approved. Therefore, while we consider what 
the Chinese diplomat has to say, it is important to bring 
before our minds what he is silent upon. Apparently, 
he would have us believe that the outrages which his Govern- 
ment is expected to put a stop to are provoked by Christian 
proselytising, and by that alone. But there are strong reasons 
for rejecting that statement of the case as incomplete. What 
we have to deal with is the beginning of a movement for the 
expulsion of all foreigners from China—expulsion as foreigners 
first and Christians afterwards. It is a “China for the 
Chinese” agitation, which, if it ends according to the hope of 
all who are in sympathy with it (meaning the whole nation), 
will-not cense till every treaty-port is replaced completely 
under native governance—with we know not what conditions 
for the privilege of trading there till we are elbowed out 
altogether. That is the idea; and it would be obviously 
furthered very considerably if the missions were suppressed or 
driven in upon the treaty-ports. Therefore it is necessary to 
look beyond the Chinese diplomat’s arguments, and to con- 
sider his deprecation of the use of gun-boats under a broader 


light. 
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THE PHENOMENA OF DOUBLES. 


History is rich in examples of the same discovery having been 
made simultaneously by two or more great thinkers working 
in ignorance of each other's researches. Whether the modern 
theory of Natural Selection was first struck out by Mr. Wallace 
or Mr. Darwin is still, I am told, a matter of doubt among the 
learned ; but there can be no doubt that Le Verrier in France 
and Professor Adams at Cambridge were both engaged in 
calculating the orbit of the planet Neptune for years before 
the world had any suspicion of its existence, neither of them 
knowing that anyone else was engaged upon the same problem. 
I wonder why nobody has ever written a book—perhaps some- 
body has—on the romance of scientific discovery, and given us 
a chapter upon this most curious—I am almost tempted to say 
this mysterious— subject. 

I have often thought that among the curiosities of litera- 
ture there is something akin to this simultaneity in scientific 
discovery observable in the simultaneous appearance of two 
great men bearing the same name, who made their mark in 
their generation while engaged in the same sphere of labour. 
I confess to a certain degree of irritation, while reading 
Professor Stokes’s book on “Ireland and the Celtic Church ” 
some weeks ago, to find that most learned and acute scholar 
making out a painfully distinct story of the life of St. Patrick. 
I was perfectly happy as long as I could solace myself with 
the belief that there were two Patricks in Ireland during 
the fifth century—two, and only two. And as for Dr, Petrie’s 
theory of there having been seven, it was easy 
to reject that as a monstrous hypothesis; but 
to be put off with one is to be robbed of an 
illustrious pair of saints whose co-existence—as 


long as it could be accepted—would lend 
material support to a beautiful theory. It 


seems, however, that I need not surrender my 
belief, for the Professor thinks it necessary to 
admit that there may have been easily three 
St. Patricks at work in Ireland during the fifth 
and sixth centuries. If there may have been 
three, I hold that there must have been two. 

It is quite certain that there were two Saints 
Columba or Columban alive at the same time in 
the sixth century. ‘They were not akin to one 
another, though both were Irishmen. Both were 
“ Seekers after God,” both were ardent mission- 
aries, both were the originators of a new form of 
the religious life—the one may be said to have 
been the founder of Irish monachism, which had 
acharacter of itsown; the other was the founder 
of the new Burgundian monachism, which con- 
tinued to flourish for the best part of a century 
among the fastnesses of the Vosges till the more 
popular and less stringent rule of St. Benedict 
superseded the Columban régime. It is hardly 
probable that the two saints should not have met 
and conferred with one another, but each had a 
line of his own and each followed his own course 
independently. 

I have not kept pace with the new researches 
that have been made into the life and labours of 
John Wycliffe during the last few years; but, 
again, it is certain that there were two John 
Wycliffes at Oxford at the same time; and as it 
appears that we have to account for a fellowship 


at Merton and another at Balliol, a rectory at 
Fylingham in Lincoinshire and another at 


Lutterworth, and the headship of Balliol and 
Canterbury Colleges, all which were held by one 
or more John Wycliffe, in the course of a dozen 
or fifteen years, some of us would find it hard 
to believe that there were less than two con- 
temporary bearers of the name at Oxford, men 
of mark in the University, and working either 
in association or in rivalry. 

Pass over another century or two, and we 
come upon two great scholars at Cambridge, 
both bearing the name John Boys. They were 
both distinguished academics, both fellows of 
colleges at the same time; the elder was one of the transla- 
tors of the Bible, while the other was distinguishing himself 
as a prominent divine and a preacher at Paul’s Cross and 
elsewhere ; and within five years one was made Prebendary of 
Ely, and the other Dean of Canterbury. As a matter of 
course, the two have been confused by incautious historians, 
and are not unlikely to be confounded with one another 
again. But the most curious instance that occurs to mc 
of the simultaneous activity of two men bearing the same 
name in the world of literature is that afforded by what 
somebody has called the “Battle of the Keys,” in the 
sixteenth century. When Queen Elizabeth paid her famous 
visit to Cambridge in 1564, the Public Orator of the time 
regaled her Majesty with the usual oration, in which he main- 
tained that Cambridge was a seat of learning which could 
boast of a greater antiquity than any other University in the 
The Oxford men were offended and indignant. When 
claim of the Cantabs was reported to one 
Thomas Caius — Master of University College, Oxford — 
he then and there sat down and wrote a dissertation 
maintaining the contrary position—to wit, that the University 
of Oxford was a far more ancient institution than her 
sister on the Granta. But Cambridge, too, could boast of a 
champion bearing the name of Caius—though his name was 
John and the other's name was Thomas. John Caius set 
himself to confute Thomas Caius, and to it they went, hammer 
and tongs. Each had his supporters and partisans, and there 
was a great deal of strong language and a great deal of strong 
feeling,and the followers of one Caius called the followers of the 
other Caius all the hard names they could find, and there was, 
you may be sure, no love lost between them. But the curious 
point of the story is that there should be two men in the 
world the name of Key at all, and who, 
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they “both did, should simultaneously 
their heads to adopt the same LEatinised 
form, which has nothing to do with the meaning of the 
English word. They were strictly contemporaries ; they 
were probably born and certainly died within a year of one 
another. They were not allied by blood : one was a Yorkshire, 
the other a Norfolk man. They were both suspected of being 
ill-affected towards the doctrines of the Reformation ; they 
were both masters of colleges to their respective Universities ; 
the one was buried at Oxford in May 1572, the other at Cam- 
bridge in July 1573. Thereis no reason to believe that these 
two men ever met or ever held intercourse with one another 
for an hour. 


bearing it, as 
take it into 


Now, if we had been dealing with members of the only too 
prolific stock of the Browns or the Smiths or the Robinsons, 
it might have been easy to adduce numberless instances of 
famous or notorious cvvples alive at the same time in the 
history of each of those families. The other day I counted in 
Gore’s Directory more than six hundred bearers of the name 
of John Jones who were actual houscholders at Liverpool in 
1885. We have only to bear in mind that Jones and Evans are 
but the two different forms of the same name, and corruptions 
of what we now call John and the Greeks called Johannes, 
to find ourselves with a practically inexhaustible fund of 
material, from which we may construct any theories we please 


to adopt with regard to the illustrious house of Jonesy Have 
we not Johns and Jones, and Iwans and Evans, and innumer 





THE CHIMPANZEE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
able other variants at our command? A practised sophist 
might do what he pleased with sucha bank to draw from. But 
Boys and Wickliffe and Caius are at least unusual names, and 
yet here are these double stars, as we may call them, suddenly 
appearing in the firmament, revolving round each other with 
grotesque pirouetting, each casting upon the other a measure 
of illumination or obscuration according as we change our 
points of view. 

Is not this a subject that deserves serious examination, 
my brothers? Let us look into it. Let us found a society for 
collecting and recording illustrative facts. The study of the 
occult sciences is reviving. Here we have a chapter, it may 
be, of a solemn and pregnant cyus magnum which only waits 
to be written. In the revelations of the future the phenomena 
of doubles cannot but find a place of prominence. 

AuGuUsTUS JESSOPP. 


A full-length portrait of the late Earl Granville has been 
placed among the collection of historical oil paintings at the 
Townhall, Dover. 

The great vine at Hampton Court has borne well this year. 
The number of bunches of grapes was 1500, and the fruit is 
quite up to the average. About a hundred bunches were cut 
recently and sent to the Queen. 

The Earl of Strafford, Lord Lieutenant of Middlesex, 
on Sept. 4 entertained. the whole of the pauper children 
inmates of Barnet Union Workhouse at his seat, Wrotham 
Park. The Earl sent his carriages to the workhouse to convey 
the little ones to the park. There they were well entertained, 
and the Countess of Strafford personally conducted them 
through the gardens and conservatories, and subsequently 
superintended their various amusements, Shortly before the 
time for returna balloon passed over the park, and, in response 
to the Earl's invitation, the aeronants came down within 
hailing distance, to the great delight of the children. 
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THE CHIMPANZEE AT THE ZOOLOGICAL 
GARDENS. 
It is doubtful whether any of the animals exhibited from time 
to time in our zoological collections are viewed with as much 
interest as those that constitute the nearest of our poor rela- 
tions, the anthropoid or humanlike apes, of which three dis- 
tinct groups are known—the ourang-utans from Borneo, the 
gibbons from tropical Asia, and the gorillas and the chim- 
panzees from Western Africa. These are the most highly 
developed of all the animal creation, and approach the nearest 
toman. Unfortunately, they are all short-lived in our tem- 
perate climate, seldom living a sufficient time for their habits 
and instincts to be accurately studied. One remarkable excep- 
tion, however, has been long familiar to the London public. 
Sally, the bald-headed chimpanzee, that was recently living in 
the Zoological Gardens, was a well-known figure in London life. 
When Sally arrived at the gardens, in October 1883, she was quite 
an infant, not having shed her first teeth; probably she might 
have been between two and three yearsold. As soonasshearrived, 
it was seen that she differed from the ordinary chimpanzees, 
of which, since their commencement, more than thirty speci- 
mens have been exhibited in the gardens, all of which, unfor- 
tunately, were short-lived. The most important differences 
between Sally and her predecessors were that her face was 
almost black in colour, that her head was destitute of hair, 
whereas in the ordinary chimpanzee the hair divides on the 
top of the head, falling to each side in tolerable abundance, 
and, again, her ears were very much larger. 
Hence Sally was regarded as the type of a new 
species, differing from the old one, and was 
called the bald chimpanzee, or, in scientific 
language, Anthropopithecus calrus. No sooner 
was this young creature located in the gardens 
than she showed a disposition to live upon 
animal food.. If a small bird were let fly in 
her cage, she would adroitly catch it as it flew 
past her, bite off the head and eat it, skin and 
feathers included. This food seemed so natural 
to ber that for many months Sally was supplied 
with a young pigeon, which she killed and ate 
every night. After a time she became more 
civilised, when cooked mutton and beef-tea were 
substituted for this part of her dietary. The 
location of the Zoological Gardens close to the 
tegent’s Canal is attended with one very serious 
inconvenience. ‘The rats from the canal cannot 
be kept out. They are present in every part of 
the gardens to which they can get access, in 
spite of the numbers that have been constantly 
destroyed. ‘To Sally, however, they were by no 
means an inconvenience. If a rat entered her 
cage at night it was invariably caught and 
killed by her. In these respects Sally differed 
very much from the ordinary chimpanzee, which 
Mr. Bartlett informs us he has never known 
to eat any kind of flesh, and he has had a large 
number of specimens under his care during the 
many years that he has been superintendent of 
the gardens. These were not the only distinctions 
that characterised Sally. She was undoubtedly 
far more intelligent than any of the larger apes 
that have ever before been kept in confinement. 
She was affectionate, hardly ever tired of 
romping and playing with her keeper, generally 
in a very good temper, although she occasionally 
behaved like a spoiled child. Sally was capable 
of being taught many things that showed con- 
siderable thought and a great amount of intelli- 
gence. She always obeyed her keeper, and was 
trained to such an extent that she could even 
count to a considerable number. ‘The keeper 
had taught her to give the exact number of 
straws asked for, which she would select, pick 
up. arrange in a little bundle, and hand to him, 
whether she was told to select three, four, five, 
six, or seven; it was even said that she could 
go on to a greater number. She always re- 
cognised those who made her acquaintance, and 
paid marked attention and evinced an extra- 
ordinary amount of interest in coloured people, 
whom she would receive with a loud cry, which 
sounded much like the syllables “ bon, bun, bun.” 


The chimpanzee may be regarded as the animal 
which approaches most nearly to man. Although 
smaller than the full-grown gorilla, there is not 
the great disparity in the size or structure of the 

two sexes that there is in that animal. When the chimpanzee 
stands upright the arms reach only a short distance below 
the knees, being in this respect more humanlike than any 
other ape. ‘The face is furnished with distinct whiskers, 
eyebrows, and eyelashes. The forehead is more vaulted, 
and the brain, as might be expected from the intelligence 
of the animal, larger than in any other ape. The tusks are 
much smaller, and the whole of the teeth make a close approxi- 
mation to those of the human species. The comparatively 
long life which Sally has passed in confinement is doubtless 
due to the conditions under which she was placed. Instead of 
being putin the crowded monkey-house, she had, as most of 
our readers must be aware, a large room very much to herself, 
where the air was comparatively pure, and she was not irritated 
by the presence of other animals of the same kind. Her death 
was due to a complication of diseases. She did not die of that 
one which is generally, but erroneously, supposed to cause the 
death of the majority of monkeys—namely, consumption. 

As, perhaps, the nearest approach to humanity that has ever 
been seen or studied in an adult state in this country, Sally 
excited very great and general interest. Her portrait was 
repeatedly published, photographs of her were constantly 
taken, experiments as to her intelligence were made by 
scientific investigators, and she was taught to perform actions, 
to obey orders, as we have said before, to count straws, by her 
keeper at the suggestion of those who endeavoured to investigate 
her mental condition. 

The death of Sally is a great loss to the gardens, and is one 
not likely to be supplied. No instances whatever are known of 
any of the larger apes attaining any age approaching to that 
which she had reached. The extraordinary human expression of 
her face was partly disguised by the enormous size of her ears. 
If, however, one of her portraits were taken, and a piece of 
paper or muslin, cut into the likeness of a mob-cap, were 
placed around her face, her resemblance to a human being 
became at once wonderfully manifest, and we have seen many 
types of humanity that do not look as elevated in the scale of 
creation as the much lamented creature which has now passed 
away. W. B, TEGeTMEIER, 
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varia 1 of the fo i ! Inexhaustible in its food- 
re may W ntain that it is rather to Billingsgate 
t to Si! j for the extension of our diet- 
micat inis eay y 1 ol ! what is, of course, a notable 
! t, that improv leas of cookery willundoubtedly affect in 
i wh yme fa he ement of the British billof fare, 
which Ss an argument for he cultivation of culinary know- 
dge everywhere. The sea supplies us fairly well, as things 
are, with a varied assortment of food from periwinkles and 
mussels (the ter delightful as a sance to boiled or fried fish) 
he | un cod, the dainty herring, and the lordly salmon 
f Only e have not reached the limits of the ocean’s 
kindness to us by any means, or by many hundreds 
f var f eatable things. Once upon a time, incited 
the experiment by Mr. Gosse’s writings, I tried to cook 
1 couple of big sea-anemones. I may as well say the 
periment was a dismal failure. The culinary authority 
fiathy refused to have anything to do with “cooking 
‘liyfishes” (as she put it): and, my own knowledge of 
practical cookery being of limited character, what resulted 


vas neither pleasant to the eye, tender to the teeth, nor 
by one’s internal mechanism.  Stiil, there is no 
reason should not eat anemones. One man I once 
knew liked them immensely. ,‘hey resembled cod, so he said ; 
but he ate them properly cooked (stewed, I believe), and he 
enjoyed the tremendous advantage also of having them served 
up with an appropriate sauce. 


digestible 


why we 


From anemones to cuttlefishes is a wide stcp zoologically. 
From a culinary standpoint the two classes of animals are not 
very far apart. You might object to eat an anemone for many 
is true; but there is no earthly reason why you 
should ever turn up your nose at a nice octopus or tender 
squid. Abroad, of course, cuttlefishes are eaten regularly. 
They taste like tripe, which everybody admits is very readily 
digested ; but prejudice, wretched prejudice, again comes to the 
front of things. A week or two ago I enjoyed a lazy holiday 
fishing in Largo Bay, where, as the song says, “ fishes I caught 
nine,” or more. A little octopus took the bait and was duly 
drawn up by the line. When I was asked “ what I was going 
to do with that thing ” I replied that I intended to preserve it, 
or that I might eat‘it. My interlocutor held up ‘his hands in 
sheer amazement at the statement. “Eat that!” ejaculated 
he, * Man, you would be poisoned !"—and yet people will tell 
us that the age of prejudice is over, and that everybody is free 
and enlightened ! 


reasons, it 


Then we come to the crab and lobster tribes—these are the 
crustaceans of zoology. ‘The above named, with the shrimps, 
prawns, spiny lobsters (or sea cray-fish), the fresh-water cray- 
fish, and the delicate Norway lobsters (or Vephrops) sum up our 
spoils from the shell-fish class ; oysters and the molluscs—our 
octopus being but a kind of superior oyster when all is said 
and done—lI leave out of consideration here. Very recently, I 
observe, Professor Herdman, of Liverpool, addressed a note to 
a contemporary, suggesting that within the limits of the 
lobster class we might obtain certain animals which should 
prove to be admirably adapted for food. He himself had tried 
certain of the crustaceans (related to the shrimps and prawns) 
which abound on the sea’s surface, and which may be captured 
in thousands by aid of a tow-net. These animals, he asserts, 
were delicious eating, and as they are so nearly related to our 
prawns and others of that ilk, no rational being may refuse to 
join us in our new likings by reason of any sentimental objec- 
tions to trying a new and unwonted kind of diet. Another 
correspondent, writing of Professor Herdman’s experiment, 
says he has long held that these surface-living crustaceans 
might be made to afford a very admirable diet. ‘The Greenland 
whale feeds upon them, drawing them by thousands into his 
mouth, where they are strained off from the water and 
entangled in his whalebone plates. 

Itseems clear, then, that there wait for us many sources of 
food-supply in the ocean. ‘True, I may be reminded that crabs 
and lobsters are not generally regarded as very satisfying 
articles of diet; but the same objection applies to fish itself. 
There is not the staying power in fish that exists in beef, I 
admit; but then we all eat too much butcher meat (those 
of us at least who are well enough off to own a butcher's 
book), and even your working man thinks he is not fed at all 
unless he has a fair preponderance of steak or allied comestible 
included in his dietary as frequently as may be. One thing 
is certain, that, however we feed ourselves, a change of diet 
is not only wholesome but necessary, and the practice of 
living twice a week or so upon fish, as a piece de resistance, is 
to be recommended for hygienic reasons, apart from any 
religious motives which may incite to such a rule of diet. I 
go further than this, however, and aver that our food-habits 
all round demand reform, chiefly in the direction of greater 
simplicity of living, but not less in the way of our utilising 
many sources of diet at present despised on account of that 
dreadful “insular prejudice.” And when we go abroad, is it 
not curious to see how readily we leave that uncomfortable 
appendix behind us? We“ return to our muttons” at home, 


having enjoyed our travel, and having none the less enjoyed 
the horseflesh, and other comestibles pronounced delicious 
and savoury, and all because (lamentable to relate) we didn't 
know what we were eating 
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C y t s for this department should be addressed to the Chess Editor. 
P Day (Clapha We only asked the question in genera ms,and did not pr 
pose any f t ft r I was a great variety of opil 
“4 chat 
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SOLUTION OF PROBLEM No, 2471.—By FRED THOMPSON, 
HITE BLACK 
1 KR to Q sq Q takes R 
2. B to Q 7th Any move 
3. Mat 
If i y I Kt Kt ¢ lis el K takes Kt; 3. Kt to R4tl 
) ! I Kat A Kt tak I I Q 4th, P takes I 
b I Y l Kt Q3 \ 
PROBLEM 2475 
By Mi W AIRD 
BLACK 
Wild 
Vitti 
Y Y YY 
Y Z Z Yj YY Uj 
Wl Wl WM Wb 
y 7 z Q , iY, 
lava) i 
Wlééa Z Zi 
UU ltt tr y Y Y 
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YU: Y; Vf Yy 
Y/Y} Wd Y/Y} Wd 
WHITE, 


White to play, and mate in three moves, 
CHESS IN PARIS, 

The following spirited game was recently played in the Café de la Régence 

between Mr, R. K. LEATOER, of Liverpool, and M. TAUBENUAUS, of Paris. 

Black's K BP) 

WHITE (Mr. L.) 

ith 


(Remove 
BLACK (Mr. T.) 
R to Kt 


) BLACK (Mr. T.)] 
Kt to Q B 3rd | 


whirk (Mr. L. 


1, P to K 4th 2nd 


10. Kt to Kt 
2. P w Q 4th P to K 4th 11. Q to Q 4th Kt to B 4th 
3. Kt to K B 3rd P takes P } 12. Kt to B 6th (ch) K to Bsq 
4.K Bto Bath B to Kt 5th (ch) | 13, P takes Kt Rto K 2nd (ch) 
5. P to B 3rd P takes P 14. K to Q 2nd B to Kt 3rd 
6. P takes P B to R 4th 15. Q to Q 5th K to Kt 2nd 
B to K 2nd would have saved Black | 16) Kt to R 5th (ch) 
most of his succeeding difficulties | 
7. B takes Kt R takes B } Admiral ly played, and conclusive, The 
8. Bto Kt 5th Kt to K 2nd ee ee eo 
9. Kt to K 5th 16. P takes Kt 
White now puts on the pressure in| 17. P to B6th (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
forcible fashion, 118. P takes R Q to K sq 
9% P to K Kt 3rd | 19, Q to K 5th, and wins, 
GAME PLAYED BY THE LATE LOUIS PAULSEN. 
The following game, which illustrates the late LouIS PAULSEN’s skill, was 
unfortunately crowded out last week. It is historic as proving the 


unsoundness of the Muzio Gambit, 
(Muzio Gambit.) 
BLACK (Mr. P.) White (Mr. K.) 
P to K 4th 5. R takes Kt 
P takes P 6. R to K 4th 
P to K Kt 4th 7. P to K Kt 4th 


| BLACK (Mr. P.) 
| 
P to Kt 5th | 8. P to K R 4th 


stakes B 
B to Kt 4th 
Q to Kt 3rd 
B takes P 
P to Q 3rd 
Q takes Q 
Kt to K 4th 


WHITE (Mr. K.) 
1. P to K 4th 
2. P to K Bath 
3. Kt to K B 3rd 
4. B to B 4th 
5. Castles 
6. Q takes P 
7. P to K 5th 
8. P to Q 3rd 
9. B to Q 2nd 
10. Kt to B 3rd 
11.Q R to K sa Q to K B 4th 
Thisisone of Paulsen's own inventions, 
and was here first adopted tn‘match play. | point 


1 
] 
1 
1 
P takes Kt 19, Q takes P 
20. Q takes B P 
21. R takes Q 
22. R takes KR P 
White nupes, by bringing his Rooks 
quickly inte play,tosecure compensation 
in Pawns and position for his lost prece ; 
but again the skiifuiness of the ad- 
versary Laffles hiaintentions, From this 
onwards Black's play 1s particu- 


Q to B 3rd 

Q takes P 

B to R 3rd 

Kt to K 2nd 
Q Kt to B 3rd 


Q to Y Bath ch) had previously been the | larly worthy of study. 
usual continuation, 99 Kt takes B 
12. Kt to Q 5th | 23. R takes Kt P to B 3rd 
9 4 , > 4 s 
The opening on both sides bas heen = “ to B 7th & to Kt 4 
played with great accuracy, the defence | 25» & to B +th 3 to K 2nd 
especially so in face of ‘the powerful | 26. Q R to B7th K takes Kt 
attack. At this point Rto K 4ch atonce | 27, R takes B (ch) K to Kt 3rd 
is perbaps stronger, 28. K R to Kt 7th RK takes R 
12 K to Q sq 29. K takes R B to K 3rd 


13. B to B 3rd R to K Kt sq 30, R to Kt 6th B takes R P 


14. B to B 6th B to Kt 4th 31. R takes P R to Kt sq 
The admirable coolness of the defence | 32. K to B 2nd t takes P 
is well shown by this reply. White resigns. 


The Chess Monthiy for September gives a portrait and biographical 
sketch of the Rev. G. A, MceDounell, the most gemal and popalar of all 
living masters. Chess is but one of his accomplishments, and justice could 
not be done him save by a pen as lively as that of hisown, Heisa vivacious 
writer, a splendid racon/feur, a fine reader, andan cloqucnt preacher, Need 
it be said further that he is a son of the Emerald Isle. 

Mr. Blackburne will give his annual exhibition of blindfold play at the 
City of London Chess Club on Monday, Oct. 5. The exhibition will be free 
to all members of the club and their friends, including ladies, as usual. This 
will inaugurate the winter season of the club, which now numbers 250 
subscribing members, 





A Bill has been passed by the House of Repfésentatives of 
New Zealand, granting the suffrage to women, and qualifying 
them to sit in Parliament. 

Dr. Jacottet, a medical man, during an ascent of Mont 
Blanc in company with a party, fell dead in the Cabane des 
Bossons on Sept. 3. His death, at first attributed to over- 
fatigue, was actually caused by congestion of the lungs. 
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THE LADIES’ COLUMN. 
BY MRS. FENWICK-MILLER. 
In a dozen ways a fashionable French -vatering-place differs 
from an English one. At every step at Trouville we are 
reminded that we are not in England. On the “ plank walk” 
one meets “all the world,’ and nearly every item of the 
crowd is novel in way or another. Here it is that the 
silk petticoats rustle and the long trains sweep. Here it is that 
the broad-brimmed, low-crowned hats, covered with trimming— 


one 


chiffon, flowers. and wings, all on one hat, as often as not— 
appear beneath the bright sun of theafternoon. TIlere it is 
that the merry band of children, playing together in troops, as 
English ones never do, remind us of a charming picture by 
Mars in the Ladys Pictorial. Here it is that the bonnes, 
looking most picturesque in their large round caps of quilled 
ribbon, promenade the little girls not yet old enough to play, 
and therefore dressed up iike dolls in tiny red-braided jackets, 
wee pink silk capes, or elaborate confections of white lace 


and cambric. Here it is that the excellent Roumanian 
orchestra under M. Michel Nutulescou, from the Paris 
holices-Bergere, discourses free music outside the café. Here 


at one moment is seen a stylish lady, costumed in the newest 
fashion: perhaps it may be no less a one than the Princesse 
de Sagan, “the good fairy of Trouville,’ the greatest of the 
Republic’s great dames, and the most picturesque figure in the 
world, with her slender form, active walk, golden hair, youth- 
ful complexion, and abounding spirits—at more than seventy 
years of age! Then the next moment comes some figure 
typical of the humble life that seems so much more happy, 
contented, and leisurely here than at home. 

Perhaps it is a peasants’ wedding-party, the bride, with her 
perfect crown of orange-blossom and her white frock, on the 
arm of her rustic husband, too conscious of hisexciting situation, 
and followed by her bridesmaids and friends in along procession, 
allsinging softly a bridal song as they go, while one or two of 
the men (looking so droll in unaccustomed high hats and black 
coats!) play a rough sort of pipe in accompaniment. Or it 
is a little maiden returning in her white frock and flower- 
decked coiffure from her prize-giving, carrying a 
brightly bound volume or two in her hand. Or it is a blouse- 
clad, unhatted working-man, giving his arm to his mother or 
strolling with his wife, after the pleasant rest of déjeuner (he 
surely carrying the babyif one there be), and presently parting 
with a kiss on both the cheeks, given affectionately and openly 
in the light of day, with that simple reliance on human accept- 
ance of the needs and the joys of humanity that makes both 
French literature and Trench daily life so much more frank 
and candid and unconcealed than our own. 

Gored backs characterise the new dresses that the most 
fashionable Paris houses are making. ‘This. while implying the 
nuisance of askirt well touching the ground, has at least the ad- 
vantage of putting much less stuff into the skirt near the waist, 
andof soreducing its weight. Longerand yet longer are growing 
the basques of the bodices, and, as these add both fullness and 
warmth round the hips, it is very necessary that the material 
in the skirt should be reduced in compensation. Neither very 
high nor very full sleeve: sre being made, but there is a little 
lift on the shoulder; and generally the lower part of the 
sleeve, right to the elbow, matches the collar or the trimming 
in some way. 

Skirts are all trimmed round the bottom more or 
and a horizontal trimming to match frequently appears on 
the bodice. A yoke of some material different from that 
forming the bulk of the costume, but matching the foot- 
trimming, produces this effect. Or under the loose-fronted 
jacket the vest is barred across with lines of velvet ribbon or 
passementerie, or whatever is chosen to adorn the foot of the 
skirt. Severely plain, long-skirted, and close-fitting basques 
are specially appropriate to the neatness of the tailor style. 
French fashion inclines rather to the long-basqued coat falling 
open and showing under it a shorter and absolutely well- 
fitting vest of a contrasting material or colour. Some of the 
newest skirts have paniers instead of long basques, the coat being 
cut off about a couple of inches below the waist. Young ladies’ 
dresses, again, are sometimes cut pointed, but not high, over 
the hips, and finished by a sash of velvet ribbon passing round 
there and tied at the extreme back or at the left side to allow 
the ends to fall nearly to the foot of the skirt. 

Velveteen is an extremely suitable material for the present 
style of dress; and nothing could be desired more beautiful 
than the effect of “My Queen” Vel-vel in the straight and 
graceful lines of the fashion of the day, whether for walking 
or evening dress.. This material is simply perfection of its 
kind, with the lustre and surface-finish of silk velvet, but 
lighter to wear and less liable to spot or “ plush.” It drapes 
beautifully for evening trains, and not less successfully does 
it bear the test of the light falling upon and reflecting from it 
in a visiting gown with a plain skirt and long-basqued bodice. 
“My Queen ” Vel-vel is made in so large a number of beautiful 
shades that there is no occasion to which it is not fitted. 
‘There are the softest art-shades of cream, yellow, pink, fawn, 
grey, and terra-cotta, for tea-gowns and di) ner-dresses ; the 
more brilliant tones of green, blue (an infinite variety of 
blues !), and red for bodice and train for reception and ball 
dresses; and the richer and more severe colours, amethysts, 
bronze and myrtle greens, electric and navy blues, browns in 
great variety,and darker fawns and greys for autumn and 
winter walking and afternoon gowns. Amongst about a 
hundred and fifty of the newest fashionable shades on the 
pattern-card, there is every variety of tone, yet not one in lad 
taste—not one that cannot be safely chosen for wear by a 
woman of refinement. 

This material combines with either silk or cloth excellently. 
A model in black “My Queen” Vel-vel has a coat turning 
back with revers passing into a Medici collar faced with black 
corded silk and edged with fine silk braid; a vest of fawn- 
coloured cloth, cut away toshowa little white shirt-front and 
collar. The skirt is well gored to fit closely to the figure, and 
rests a few inches on the ground. It is trimmed only by the 
deep hem having three rows of stitching round. Another 
(which would be specially suitable for a bridesmaid’s gown) 
is in petunia-coloured “ My Queen” Vel-vel—a red with a 
violet tone. It is made with a Louis XV. long coat, braided 
in brandenburgs down both edges of the loose front with mauve 
silk cord. Thecentre is a vest in mauve bengaline, and the 
high loose-fitting vel-vel cuffs are braided to match the coat 
edges. An electric-grey vel-vel gown has a narrow vest of pink 
bengaline, buttoned down the centre, revealed by the turning 
back of two revers of vel-vel, braided along the edges with 
pink and grey twisted braid. ‘The sleeves are of the grey 
vel-vel, with a full puff of pink silk let in at the top. Another 
very stylish toilette is in copper-red, chaudron “ My Queen” 
Vel-vel. The bodice is cut open in a deep V, which is filled in 
with pleats of apricot surah ; revers of the vel-vel turn off 
from this and form high epaulette puffs on the shoulders, 
lined with apricot. The skirt is gored very gracefully. These 

and many other charming models have been specially designed 
for the proprietors‘of the “My Queen ” Vel-vel, and are issued 
in a fashion book that all dressmakers should possess. 
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Is the daintiest DRESS FABRIC the modern loom has given tu the 
fashionable world. For softness and delicacy of surface, “MY QUEEN ” 
VEL-VEL equals the best Lyons Silk Velvet, for which it forms an 
attractive substitute. The depths and richness of Blacks in “MY 
QUEEN” VEL-VEL have never been equalled, while the New Shade 
Card contains nearly 200 colours, 
including every conceivable Art 


Shade. 
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“THE QUEEN” says: ““MYRA'S JOURNAL” says:— 
“This year’s patterns in ‘MY QUEEN’ VEL-VEL, it may be said without “A rich and beautiful velowrs—the colours are simply lovely, and the pile 
flattery, are a delight to the most fastidious eye.” is rich and thick. The appearance of ‘MY QUEEN’ VEL-VEL is that of a 


“THE LADY'S PICTORIAL” says :— 


highly finished Silk Velvet.” 


“ A very beautiful material, closely resembling the richest Silk Lyons Velvet, ‘““WELDON’S LADIES’ JOURNAL" says :— 
soft and lovely in texture, falling naturally into the most artistic folds. The “* MY QUEEN’ VEL-VEL is to be recommended for all purposes where 
brilliant lustre of its surface and its durability and strength make it simply a | silk velvet is employed. This special make of velveteen is unequalled for richness 


marvel of cheapness. 


seing light in weight, it will be. found pleasant for evening | of pile, which is close and crect, and with all the lustre or lovely bloom seen on 


wear all the year round. The colours embrace all the newest and most beautiful | the best quality silk velvets, while its being fast-woven enables it to resist any amount 


shades.”’ 


| of hard wear without crushing or in any way affecting its rich velvety surface.” 


See that the Registered Trade Mark, “MY QUEEN” VEL-VEL, is stamped along the whole selvedge, without which it cannot be genuine. 


Ladies are particularly requested to write to A. HUNT & CO. for this New Season's Fashion Book, containing all the latest fashions, 


and EIGHT Fuil Page Costumes in Colours, Post Free to any Address. 


Sole Proprietors: A. HUNT & CO., 41, St. Paul’s Churchyard, London, E.9. 










































































rHE PLAYHOUCSES. 
BY CLEMENT SCOTT. 


After a very brief interval and a wet holiday the theatre doors 


are opening and a new dramatic season has started. Sir 
Augustus Harris was the first to open the ball at Old Drury 
on Sept 5. I can well remember the time when the mere 
mention of a melodrama at Drury Lane caused a shudder 
among the upholders of the old “ legitimate” school. It was con- 
sidered d iright sacrilege and flat heresy. According to 
dramatic Puritans the “ National Theatre” was to be devoted 
Shakspere and the classical dramatists. No one can have for- 
gotten the famous controversy over Boucicault’s “ Formosa,’ 
ind Chatterton’s indignant remonstrance that he managed a 
theatre to make it pay, and did not intend to waste money in 
forcing the “legitimate” when nobody wanted it. It was the 
ime cry of his predecessor, Alfred Bunn. It was the cause of 
hand-to-hand encounter tween Bunn and Macready, who 
savaged” his manager in his sanctum. It was virtually 
the same cry as that used by Bancroft when he was taken 
to task for abolishing the Haymarket pit. ‘The theatre is in 
first place a shop,and the manager, be he actor or 
vuthor or Jayman, is a tradesman. And so it has 
ie on. In fact, the public has nowadays become so 


accustomed to autumn melodrama at the Lane that I imagine 
they would resent its absence as much as a Christmas pan- 
tomime, although in these recent days it is docked of its 
harlequinade. 

I don’t think there is much reason for the haters of modern 
melodrama to tear their hair out by the roots or cover them- 
selves with sackcloth and ashes over the success of “A Sailor's 
Knot.” by Henry Pettitt. Surely, it is a very fair specimen 
indeed of a popular play designed for a cheap audience. Here 
and there we may find a little redundancy of dialogue. The 
last act is not quite what it might have been; there is, 
perhaps, too much violence in several scenes; but, on the 
whole, it is a very good play of its class, and I am inclined to 
think it the best thing of the kind that the author has done. 
Modern authors are told to scorn convention. Well, Mr. Pettitt 
has done this in that he has scorned “ female interest.” The 
old schoolmen of plays will tell you that a play without female 
interest is comparatively worthless. I don’t think it will prove 
so in this instance. At any rate, at Drury we have a drama 
with two heroes, just as at the Adelphi we have a drama with 
two heroines, It is a strange circumstance that in both cases 
the second hero and the second heroine turn out by far the 
best acting part. Unquestionably, at the Adelphi, the character 
taken by Mrs. Patrick Campbell is better than that assumed by 
Miss Elizabeth Robins, and I take it, when they have seen the 
lay, that few actors would choose the brother played by 
Mr. Charles Warner in preference to the brother played by 
Mr. Charles Glenney. I certainly think Mr. Glenney’s part is 
the more sympathetic of the two, though both are effective. 

In order to show how opinions differ on a material point, 
I may say that exception has already been taken to one of the 
principal incidents on which the story is based. ‘Two foster 
brothers are bound together by an affection as sincere as that 
of Jonathan and David. ‘The elder brother goes to sea, leaving 
to the other's care his sweetheart. Authentic news arrives 
that the absent brother has been drowned at sea. There is no 
doubt about his death. Afteran interval the remaining brother 
finds that his duty of guardianship has drifted into sincere 
affection. He loves his dead brother's sweetheart, and she 
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returns the affection. It is, in fact, the first part of the story 
of “ Enoch Arden” over again—all but the marriage. At this 
juncture the dead brother comes to life again, and is surprised 
to find his sweetheart’s love grown cold, but he does not know 
the reason. By a generous impulse, the younger brother 
resolves to quit the scene, and yield up the love he has won. 
But the woman will not hear of it. She loves him, and never 
can Jove another. Her first affection was that of an ignorant 
child; this is the passion of a woman, The elder brother 
accidentally hears this avowal. There is no hope for him if he 
were to stay by her side for ever ; so he accepts the situation, 
takes his departure, and leaves to his comrade the heart he has 
won. Now, this is represented as an absurd and overstrained 
incident, unnatural and improbable. For the life of me, I 
cannot see it. Iam told that“ people don’t do such things.” 
Don't they? Well, it isa great pity they do not. 

jut, in addition to that, there are several strong and 
dramatic incidents not of a vulgar or sensational order. I 
hold that the scene of mutiny on board the Dauntless is 
admirably conceived and managed. There is no claptrap in it. 
It may be a little too preachy, but, on the whole, it is 
dramatic and keenly interesting to the spectator. Besides all 
this it isa great gain when we can get away for once from 
the fashions of modern life in melodrama, It is interesting 
to look upon the naval and military costumes of the Georgian 
era, however ugly and unsuitable they may be to some of the 
wearers, and we may depend upon it that at Drury Lane they 
are accurate toa strap anda button. Mr. Pettitt has given us 
a sound, wholesome, and patriotic play, and Sir Augustus 
Harris has taken care that it shall be well acted. 

Charles Warner and Charles Glenney have proved before 
now their capability for this kind of work. Twomore arduous 
characters have seldom been entrusted to actors of experience. 
‘The characters must be noisy because the whole play is noisy. 
It is always strung up to the highest pitch. It is to the 
actors’ credit that it has been made effective in every scene. 
Patrons of Drury Lane are always delighted to remember that 
the staff contains such valuable artists as Miss Jessie Millward, 
Miss Fanny Brough, and Mr. Harry Nicholls. They are all 
favourites, and they deserve to be. It is not rash to prophesy 
a successful career for “ A Sailor's Knot,” both in London and 
in the provinces. 

“ What are the provinces?” is often askcd. Well, it would 
appear that they start, nowadays, quite within the London 
radius, Mr. Henry Irving and Miss Ellen Terry have started 
their provincial tour at the Grand Theatre, Islington, and have 
been cordially welcomed by as crowded houses as I have ever 
seen. I wish we could import some of the North London 
enthusiasm to the West-End, in order to stimulate our art. 
But, then, the Islingtonians and the dwellers on the northern 
heights were always enthusiastic playgoers. Did they not 
support Samuel Phelps at Sadler’s Wells, and encourage 
Robson at the old Grecian? 

There will be a natural interest to see Paulus, the celebrated 
Parisian comic singer. By a well-known ditty, known all 
over the world, he was as much connected with Boulangerism 
in France as Macdermott was, by an equally popular song, 
with Jingoism in England. Paulus is a dapper little man, 
with a comical expression, a neat style, and an excellent voice. 
He sings well, he is a mimic, a whistler, a pantomimist, and 
unquestionably an artist. He is to be seen at the Trocadero 
Music Hall, a very admirable specimen of the new variety or 
smoking theatre, now that it is managed by Mr. Sam Adams, 
who has vast experience and has acquired a deserved 
popularity. 
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SIR PHILIP GREY-EGERTON, BART. 
Sir Philip Le Belward Grey-Egerton, Bart., of Egerton and 
Oulton Park, county 
of Chester, died in 
London Sept. 2. He 
was born March 28, 
1833, and, having 
been educated = at 
Eton, succeeded his 
father, Sir Philip de 
Malpas Grey - Eger- 
ton, M.P., as eleventh 
baronet in 1881. 
Having entered the 
Army as lieutenant 
Coldstream Guards, he served with the Rifle Brigade in the 
Crimean Campaign, 1854 to 1855 (medal with two clasps and 
‘Turkish medal), and was formerly lieutenant-colonel 4th 
Battalion Cheshire Regiment. He was a magistrate and 
Deputy Lieutenant for Cheshire. In 1861 he married Henrietta 
Elizabeth Sophia, eldest daughter of Albert, first Lord Londes- 
borough, and by her has, with other issue, Philip Henry Brian, 
now twelfth baronet, who was born in 1864, and who is 
captain 4th Battalion Cheshire Regiment. Sir Philip was head 
of the great Cheshire family of Egerton. 
SIR JOHN NEELD, BART. 
Sir John Neeld, Bart., Grittletown, Wilts, who died Sept. 2, 
was born July 20, 1805, the fifth son of 
Mr. Joseph Neeld, of Fulham, Middlesex. He 
was educated at Harrow and at Trinity College, 
Cambridge (B.A. 1827, M.A. 1830). For four- 
and-twenty years he represented the borough 
of Cricklade in the Conservative interest. He 
was a Gentleman of the Privy Chamber and 
J.P.and D.L. (High Sheriff 1872) for Wilts. 
In 1845 he married Eliza Harriet, second 
daughter of Major-General William Dickson, 
C.B., of Beenham House, Berks, by his wife, 
Harriet, second daughter of Lieutenant-General 
Sir Thomas Dallas, G.C.B. He was created a 
baronet in 1859, and is succeeded by his eldest son, Algernon 
William, who was born in 1846. 
MR. STAFFORD HOTCHKIN. 
Mr. Thomas John Stafford Hotchkin, lord of the manors of 
Woodhall and Thimbleby, died at his residence in Lincolnshire 
on Aug. 30. He was born March 11, 1839, the eldest son of 
the late Major Thomas Henry Stafford Hotchkin, of Woodhall 
Spa and Humby, in the county of Lincoln, and Luffenham 
Hall, in the county of Rutland. He was a magistrate for the 
county of Lincoln and High Sheriff for Rutland 1873. In 
1864 he married Mary Charlotte Edith Lucas, eldest daughter 
of Mr. George Vere Braithwaith, of Stackley, Leicester, He 
was formerly captain Leicestershire Militia. 
LADY CAROLINE CHARTERIS. 
Lady Caroline Charteris died at her residence, 28, Bruton 
Street, on Sept. 2. She was born Jan. 12, 1816, the youngest 
daughter of Francis, seventh Earl of Wemyss, by Margaret, 
his wife, daughter of Mr. Walter Campbell, of Shawfield. 














Isaac Jarman, one of Ramsgate’s most famous storm- 
warriors, died on Sept. 5. He had for eleven years acted as 
coxswain of the Ramsgate life-boat. His age was sixty. 
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GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY. 


Show-Roms: 112, REGENT STREET, W. (isc. 


Supply the Public direct at Manufacturers’ Cash Prices, saving Purchasers from 25 to 50 per cent. 


WEDDING PRESENTS. 

An immense variety of inexpensive 
articles, specially suitable for Wedding 
presents, Every intending purchaser 
should inspect this stock before deciding 
elsewhere, when the superiority in design 
and quality, and the very moderate prices 
will be apparent. 


£1 15s. 
HIGH - CLASS JEWEL- mics 


age Stork of Bracelet, Brooehen Ear Illustrated Catalogue 
Post Free. 


rings, Necklets, &c., is the largest an 
choicest in London, and contains designs 
of rare beauty and excellence not to be 
obtained elsewhere, an inspection of 
which ts respectfully invited, 


ORIENTAL PEARLS. 

Choice strung Pearl Necklaces, in 
single, three, or five rows, from £10 to 
£500; also an immense variety of Pearl 
and Gold mounted Ornaments, suitable for 
Bridesmaids’ Gifts and Wedding Presents, 


RUBIES. —Some very choice 
specimens of fine Oriental Rubies at 
moderate prices, 


COMPLIMENTARY 
PRESENTS. 


REPAIRS and REMODEL- 

LING OF FAMILY JEWELS.—The 
Goldsmiths’ Company undertake the 
Repair of all kinds of Jewellery and the 
Remounting of Family Jewels. Great 
attention is devoted to this branch of their 
business, and designs and estimates are 
furnished free of charge. 


NOVELTIES.—A succession 
of Novelties by the Goldsmiths’ 
Company's own artists and designers is 





constantiy being produced to anticipate Fine Diamond and 
. Moonstone Heart 


Pendant, £10, 


the requirements of purchasers. 


CAUTION.—The Goldsmiths’ 
Company regret to find that many 
of their Designs are being copied in a very 
inferior quality, charged at higher prices, 
and inserted ina similar form of advertise- 
ment, which is calculated to mislead the 
public, 
They beg to notify that their only 
Landon retail address is 112, REGENT 
STREET, W. 


W ATCHES.—Ladies’ and 

Gentlemen's Gold and Silver, most 
accurate timekccpers, at very mocerate 
prices. 


CLOCKS.— A large assort- 

ment, suitable for travelling or for 
the dining-room, drawing-room, &c., from 
20s, to £100, 





Fine Gold and Pearl Horseshoe Brooch, 





Fine Diamond 5 stone 
Half-Hoop Rings, 
from £15 to £200, 





Rose Diamond Arrow and Crescent Brooch, £5, 


GOLDSMITHS’ & SILVERSMITHS’ COMPANY, 112, REGENT 





DIAMOND 
ORNAMENTS. 


The Largest and Choicest 
Stock in London. 


Tue Times.—“ The Goldsmiths’ Com- 
pany’s collection of Jewels, the low prices 
of which, combined with admirable taste 
and high quality, defies competition and 
deserves attentive examination,’ 














Fine Diamond 3-row Crescent, to form 
Brvoch or Hait-Pin, £50, 
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Fine Peat! Daisy aud Fancy Drop Necklet, £10, 





Fine Diamond Star 
to form Brooch or Hair-Pin, 
£20, 











Fine Pearland Diamond Le 
Double Heart «& 
and Tie Ring, £18 103, Oy 








RIDAL PRESENTS. 

Special attention is devoted to the 
production of elegant and inexpensive 
novelties suitable for Bridesmaids’ Pre- 
sents. Original designs and estimates 
prepared free of charge. 


DIAMOND ORNAMENTS. 


A magnificent assortment of Rings, 
Stars, Sprays, Tiaras, Necklaces, &¢., com- 


Fine Diamond €rescent and Bar Brooch, 


Goods forwarded to the ers cid aed caine antes 
Country on approval. 


and sold direct to the public at merchants’ 
eash prices, thus saving purchasers all 
intermediate profits, An inspection ts 
respectfully invited, 


ASH PRICES.— The 
Goldsmiths’ Company, conducting 
their business both in buying and selling 
for cash, are enabled to offer purchasers 
* great advantages over the usual eredit 
AR houses. All goods are marked in plain 
pe figures for cash without discount. 
2%, 


P 
“ APPROBATION. — Selected 

parcels of goods forwarded to the 
country on approval when desired, Cor- 
respondents not being customers should 
scud a London reference or deposit. 


COUNTRY CUSTOMERS 

have, through this means, the advan- 
tage of being supplied direct from an im- 
mense London stock, containing all the 
latest novelties, which are not obtain- 
able in provincial towns. 


COLONIAL AND FOREIGN 
Orders executed with the utmost care 
and faithfulness under the immediate 
supervision of a member of the Company. 
Where the selection is left to the firm, 
customers may rely upon good taste and 
discretion being used, and the prices being 
exactly the same as if a personal selection 





Fine Pearl Heart and 
Enawel Shipper Brooch 
(suitable for Bridal were made. 


Present), £3 15s. 

TESTIMONIALS.—The 
numerous recommendations with 

which the Goldsmiths’ Company have 

been favoured by customers are a pleasing 

testimony to the excellence and durability 

of their manufactures. 


OLD JEWELLERY, Dia- 
monds, and Plate taken in exchange 
or bought for cash. 


MEDALS. —Awarded Nine 

Gold Medals and the Cross of the 
Legion of Honour—the highest distinction 
conferred upon any firm in the world—for 
the excellence of their manufactures. 


CATALOGUE, containing 
thousands of designs, beautifully 
illustrated, sent post free to all parts of 


Fine Diamond Three-Swallow Safety Brooch, £5. the world. 


STREET, W. 


Manufactory : CLERKENWELL. 
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IN EVERY HOME A USE IS FOUND FOR ELLIM ity 
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USEFUL TO FIREMEN. 


Mr. J. H. HEATHMAN, Endell-street 
and Wilson-street, London, W.C., 
Expert Fire and Hydraulic Engi- | 
neer, writes 


“ Aug. 27, 1890. 

“For many years past I have used 
your Embrocation to cure rheum 
and sprains, and always 
with very satisfactory results. 


atism, colds, 


“T have frequently ad vised firemen 
and others totry it, and know many 
instances of relief through = its 
application, 

“ There are many like mysclf who 
are liable to get a soaking at fire 
engine trials and actual fires, and 
the knowledge of the value of yout 


save them much 
painand inconvenience if they apply 
the remedy with promptitude 

“An illustration: On Monday last 
i got wet and had to travel home by 
rail, On Tuesday T had rheumatism 
inmy legsand ankles, and well rubbed 


Embroeation will 


my legs and feet with your Embro 
cation, Ou Wednesday (to-day) [am 
well again, and the cost of the cure has 
been eightpence, as the bottle is not 
empty. This, therefore, is an in 


expensive remedy,” 
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LUIiBAGO, 
From a Justice of the Peace. 
“ About a fortnight age a friend 
advised me to try your Embrocation, 
and its effect has been magical.” 


FOOTBALL. 
Forfar Athletic Football Club, 
“Given entire satisfaction to all 
who have used it.” 


STRENGTHENS the MUSCLES. 
Krom “ Victorina,” “ The Strongest 
Lady in the World.” 

“Tt not only relieves pain, but it 
strengthens the nerves and muscles.” 


RUNNING. 
A Blackheath Harricr writes 
© Draw attention to the benetit to 
be «derived from using Elliman's 
kmbrocation after cross - country 
running in the winter months.” 


SORE THROAT FROM COLD. 
From a Clergyman. 

“For many years I have used your 
Embrocation, and found it most 
efficacious in preve ning and curing 
sore throat from cold,’ 


CRAMP. 
CHuaAs. S. AGAR, Esq., Forres Estate, 
Maskellya, Ceylon, writes 
“The coolies suffer much from 


earrying heavy loads long distances, 


ADVANTAGES OF PLENTY | 


OF FRICTION. 
PETER GEO, WriGtr, 
frown, Wolverhampton, 
shire, writes “Jan. 7, 
“On Novy. 8 last year I was taken 
with a great pain and swelling inmy 


Mr 
tafford 


left foot; in the night it was so pain- 
ful I could not sleep, and in the 
morning [ got downstairs on my 


hands and knees, so [ had to sitina 
chair all day, 
seven o'clock my weekly paper came, 
the Sheffield Telegraph. I saw your 

for the Universal 
and sent 14 miles for a 


advertisement 
Embroeation, 
small bottle. 
my foot a good rubbing, and I soon 
found relief. T rubbed it ten times 
that evening, and four times in the 


On the Friday about | 


I commenced to give | 


| 


night Saturday morning came: I | 
could not go to market, so IT set to 
work again with your Embrocation, 


and soon found that I could walk. I 
gave it a good rubbing every half- 
hour until tive o'clock, when IT put my 
boots on and walked four miles, -_ 


on Tuesday T walked six miles, 
have never felt it sinee, and IT shall 
always keep some in the house,” 


| 
if 


Heath | 


and they get cramp in the 
which, when well rubbed with your 
Embrocation, is relieved at once,” 


SPRAINS AND STIFFNESS. 
A. F. GARDINER, Esq., Official Handi- 
capper, Spartan Harriers, writes 
“44, Cawley Rd., South Hackney, N.E, 

“ After exercise it is invaluable 
for dispersing stiffness and aches, 
No athlete or cross-country runner 
should be without it,” 


ACCIDENT. 


From the Jackley Wonders, Oxford 
Music Hall, London. 


“T was recommended by my 
friend * Victorina’ your Embroeation, 
} and by using it for two days I was 
enabled to resume my duties,” 
CYCLING. 
From L, FABRELLAS, St, Sebastian, 
Spain. 


“T am a member of a evecling club 
| here, and can testify to the excellent 
results to be obtained by using your 
Universal Embrocation.” 


RHEUMATISM. 

A. BARTON, Esq., The Ferns, 
tomford, 

“T write to say that had it not 
been for Elliman’s Embrocation I 
should have remained a cripple up to 
the present moment,” 


From 


“And it I will atti or ty will have none.” 
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‘WE NEVER GO BACK TO THe. 

STATION WITHOUT SOME ELLIMAN, 
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FOR ACHES AND PAINS. 


ELLIMAN’S UNIVERSAL EMBROCATION. 


“AN EXCELLENT GOOD THING.” 
ONE SHILLING AND THREE-HALFPENCE. 








NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT ELLIMAN’S, 
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PICTORIAL SPORTING ADVERTISEMENTS. 


. By JOHN STURGESS. 


wat , ~ Suitabie for framing. 
7 19 Prints. Post Free for Two Shillings and Sixpence. 
: —_ ee Sent Abroad for P.0.0. for Three Shillings and Sixpence, 
ERG —~ on —— a or Foreign Stamps for Four Shillings. Apply to 
2 Mi 4 Ee a os ELLIMAN, SONS, and CO., SLOUGH, ENGLAND. 
ZB i al 7A =< These are Artistic Sketches in Black and White, and look 
Z, : well when neatly Framed. Specimen Print Free. 








NO STABLE IS COMPLETE WITHOUT 


j For SPRAINS and 
FILIMAN 6 CURBS, SPLINTS 
when forming, 
SPRUNG SINEWS, CAPPED HOCKS, OVER- 
REACHES, BRUISES and CUTS, BROKEN 
KNEES, SORE SHOULDERS, SORE THROATS, 
SORE BACKS, SPRAINS, CUTS, BRUISES 


IN DOGS, &c. 





“T think it very useful.” 
RUTLAND, Master of Belvoir Hounds, 





FOR 
HORSES, 
CATTLE, 

AND 


“ Indispensable in any stable, but especially 
in the stable of a Master of Hounds. 
HADDINGTON, 
Master of Berwickshire Hounds. 


ROYAL 


“T have used it for some time past, and find 
it very efficacious if properly applied.” 
T. WALTON KNOLLES 
Master of South Union Hunt (Ireland). 
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Schwedt a 0., Germany. 


* June 14, 1890. 

Royal Embro- 
cation has been very efficacious by using it for 
and I beg you to send 


“T beg to inform you that the 
the horses of my regiment, 


again twenty-five bottles. 
“L le ut.-Colonel VY. 


Tandem Stables, Evanston, U.S.A. 
“ April 6, 1890, 
“Tt is with great pleasure I certify 
have used it 


quality of your Embrocation. I 


with success when other remedies failed, 
“KR, J. STEPHENSON,” 


am never without it, 


BLU MENTHAL, 
“2nd Dragoon Regiment. 


this testimonial. 
better than 


and bruises.” 


| 
| Southland, 
to the | 
| 


and I 
| years.” 


Mr. Cyril Jephson, New Zealand, writes 
“As secretary of the 
Ashburton, Canterbury, New Zealand, I send you 
Your Embrocation has proved 
any I have ever used— 
stable is complete withoué it for wounds, strains, 


Mr. H. Nurse, Blackwater, near Riverton, 
New Zealand, writes— 


“T can testify to the efficacy of your Embro- 
cation, having used it on our stock for many 


DOGS. 


“If used frequently hs blistering required.” 
Ww. MARSHALL, 
‘%. Marshall's Hounds. 


{ 





Mr. Thomas Lynett, Elderslie Street, Winton, 
| Queensland, writes 

“ May 27 
“We use in the racing stables, and I sell in my 


Master of w. 


County Hunt Club of 





, 1889, sommee 


Sold by Chemists and Saddlers. Price 2s., 2s. 6d., 33. 6d. 


EMBROCATION, 


Prepared only by— 
ELLIMAN, SONS, & CO., Slough, England 


in fact, no 


store, a quantity of your Embrocation,” 





Rorke, Groot Viakte, District 
Cape Colony, South Africa, 


Mr. W. F. 
Somerset East, 


writes— 
“May 13, 1889, 
“T find Embrocation most useful for 


rheumatism in horses,” 


your 








ELLIMAN’S ROYAL EMBROCATION. ‘ano ir) wie Have, on 1 Witt HAVE NONE” 
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WILLS AND BEQUESTS. 
The will (dated July 14. 1884), with a codicil (dated Nov. 7, 
1884) of Mr. Robert Henry Manning, late of 155, Clapham Road, 
who died on May 23, has been proved by Thomas Herbert 
Robertson, the nephew and acting executor, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to over £156,000... The testator 
bequeaths £6000 to his sister, Mrs. Maria Louisa Robertson, 
mut, should she predecease him, then to his great-nephew and 
niece, Arthur Manning Haines and Eveline Constance 
Haines ; £23,000 between the said Arthur Manning Haines 
and Eveline Constance Haines; £20,000 to his nephew, the 
said Thomas Herbert Robertson ; £27,000 between his three 
nieces Marianna Manning, Eugenia Manning, and Georgina 
Schneider; and legacies to relatives, friends, and servants. 
tue of his real and personal estate he leaves to his said 


The will (dated March 12, 1888) of Mrs. Anna Farr Roberts, 
late of The Limes, Weybridge, Surrey, who died on June 5, 
was proved on Aug. 28 by the Rev. William Goodall and Ralph 
Jermy Beevor, the nephew, the executors, the value of the 
personal estate amounting to upwards of £80,000. ‘The testa- 
trix provides an annuity of £1000 for her son, Chevallier 
Fitz Roberts, and at the discretion of her trustees he may use 
and occupy her residence, The Limes, with the furniture and 
effects She bequeaths £2000, upon trust, for her said son, for 
on her watches, jewellery, trinkets, and personal ornaments 
o her granddaughter, Zoe Pleasance Fellowes; £500 to each 
of her executors ; £5000 to her son-in-law, Commander Charles 
James Fellowes ; an annuity of £1100 to her said son-in-law 
in addition to the £400 per annum secured to him by the 
settlement executed on his marriage ; £1000 to Mrs, Olivia 
Clarkson ; and legacies to servants. ‘The residue of her real 
and personal estate she gives to her grandchildren, Zoe 
Pleasance Fellowes, Robert Fellowes, and George Fellowes, in 
equal shares. 

The will (dated Nov. 8, 1889) of Mr. Daniel Wilshin, late of 
i, Brenchley, Kent, who died on July 27, was proved 
Alfred William Hurley, Jason Wilshin, and 
Ilerbert Edward Curtis, the nephews, the executors, the value 
of the personal estate amounting to over £60,000, The testator 
gives £100 to each of his executors; and his freehold pro- 
perty, Kingsmead, with the furniture and effects, and all 
other his real estate, to his niece, Mrs. Ellen Robinson. ‘The 
residue of his personal estate he leaves to his nephews and 
nieces, Alfred William Hurley, Jason Wilshin, Herbert Edward 
Curtis, John Hurley, Isabel Emma Hurley, Emily Grace Devin, 
Annie Sherborn Parker, Louisa Caroline Hurley, Edith Mary 
ifurley, Frances Emma Curtis, Constance Mary Curtis, Phillis 
Wilshin, and Ellen Robinson. 

The will (dated May 20, 1887) of Mr. John Baldwin, C.E, 
late of Ernesbrake, Southend, Essex, who died on July 14, was 
proved on Aug. 19 by Arthur Ernest Baldwin, the son, and 
Mrs. Sarah Ann Baldwin, the widow, the executors, the value 
of the persona! estate amounting to upwards of £24,000, 
Ihere are specific gifts of jewellery to his two sons Arthur 
Ernest and John Brakewell; and as to the residue of his real 
personal estate, he leaves one third to his son Arthur Ernest ; 
and two thirds upon trust for his wife, during widowhood, and 
then for his said two sons. 

The will (dated July 24, 1888) of Mr. John Kellerman 
Wedderburn, late of 41, Cadogan Place, who died on June 4, 
was proved on Ang. 20 by Mrs. Charlotte Wedderburn, the 
widow, ee William McMahon, and Edward ineptaces. 


Kingsmea 
on Aug. 19 by 
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three of the executors, the value of the personal estate exceed- 
ing £30,000. In so far as he has not already done so, he 
appoints under the will of his father, James Wedderburn, 
£800 per annum to-his wife;-he also appoints, under his 
marriage settlement, certain trust funds to his daughter 
Emily Frederica Knyvett, and his grandson Henry Kellerman 
Hamilton. He bequeaths £210 to his executor Major 
McMahon ; £105 to his executor Dr. Freshfield ; and legacies 
to servants. ‘The residue of his property he gives to his wife. 

The will (dated May 27, 1881), with a codicil (dated 
March 1, 1887), of Sir Harford James Jones Brydges, Bart., 
late of Boultibrooke, Radnorshire, who died on June 11, was 
proved on Aug. 19 by Dame Mary Sarah Jones Brydges, the 
widow, and William Harvey Moberly, the surviving executors, 
the value of the personal estate amounting to £5764. The 
testator gives £200 per annum to his sister, Sarah Bentham, 
for life; and £150 per annum (to be increased to £200 per 
annum on the death of his wife) to his sister-in-law, Emma 
Moberly, for life, both charged on the Boultibrooke estate ; and, 
subject thereto, he devises the Mansion House, Boultibrooke, 
and all his freehold, copyhold, and leasehold estates to his 
wife, for life,and then to his great-nephew, Edward Scudamore 
Lucas. His books, furniture, plate, and jewellery, including 
the diamond snuff-boxes given to his late father by the Sultan 
of ‘Turkey, he bequeaths to his wife, for life, and then to his said 
great-nephew. ‘Thereare legacies to trustees and servants, and 
the residue of his personal estate he leaves, upon trust, for his 
wife, for life,and then for the said Edward Scudamore Lucas. 

The will and codicil of Lieutenant-Colonel Charles James 
Orton Owen-Swaffield, J.P., formerly 31st Foot, late of Wyke 
Regis, Dorset, who died on April 20,at Florence, were proved 
on Aug. 20 by Mrs. Augusta Owen-Swaffield, the widow and 
acting executrix, the value of the personal estate amounting 
to £55386, 

The will of Major-General Lewis Blyth Tole, late of 
Wansley, Elm Road, Sidcup, Kent. who died on June 138, at 
Plympton Saint Maurice, Devonshire, was proved on Aung. 12 
by Mrs Evena Hole, the widow and sole executrix, the value of 
the personal estate amounting to £2590, 

Letters of Administration of the personal estate of Colonel 
James Patrick O'Gorman Mahon, J.P., D.L.. M.P., late of 12, 
Sydney Street, South Kensington, who died on June 16, a 
widower without child and intestate, were granted on Ang 28 
to Charles Patrick Mahon-Hagan, the great-nephew and only 
next-of-kin, the value of the personal estate amounting to £72. 


Dr. Jowett, the Master of Balliol, is staying at Teath’s 
Court, Ottery St. Mary, on a visit to the Lord Chief Justice 
and Lady Coleridge. 

Reports from a large number of districts in England speak 
favourably as to the ingathering of the harvest at the close of 
the week ending Sept. 5, although considerable damage has 
been irretrievably done to the crops, especially barley. 

The Egyptian Government has, it is said, appointed a 
European Commission to examine the claims arising out of 
the abandonment of the Soudan, and has placed at its disposal 
asum of £125,000. The claims amount altogether to over a 
million, of which £23,009 has been recognised by Egypt. 
£102,000 will be divided pro ruta among claimants whose 
demands are approved by the Commission. The award of the 
Commission will be final, and no future claims based on the 
Soudan insurrection will be admissible. 
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THE SEPTEMBER MAGAZINES. 

SECOND NOTICE, 
The magazines all gain this month by the absence of politics 
and the wider range of topics selected. The Nineteenth 
Century publishes the one political article of interest in 
Mr. Gladstone's “ Electoral Facts,” which isa pendant to similar 
communications by Mr. Gladstone written in October 1887 and 
December 1889. Mr. Gladstone’s conclusion from a mass of 
figures is that the Liberals will—reckoning the falling off in 
the Irish representation on account of the Parnellite split— 
have a clear majority of one hundred at the least and one 
hundred and sixty at the highest, though Mr. Gladstone 
maintains that the former supposition is extravagantly in 
favour of the Conservatives. Mrs. Kennard gives a brief 
sketch of the stormy and eventful life of Ferdinand 
Lassalle, the most heroic figure that Socialism has yet pro- 
duced ; and Professor Geffcken writes a somewhat unfavour- 
able account of compulsory insurance in Germany, his con- 
clusion being a doubt whether this inheritance of Bismarck’s 
State Socialism can be maintained. Mr. Archibald Forbes adds 
another thrilling chapter to his reminiscences from the days 
of the Russo-Turkish war, when he was the most brilliant and 
strenuous war-correspondent of the hour. Especially interest- 
ing are his descriptions of Alexander II.,as seen in all the 
splendours of his imperial palace, and as a worn-out nervous 
rheumatic wreck on the morrow of the great disaster at 
Plevna. Mr. Forbes also describes how he sent the news of 
the capture of Ali Musjid in a message dated 10 a.m., which 
was selling in Fleet Street at 9 a.m., and was published 
in San Francisco at 6 a.m. on the same morning. In other 
words, as Mr. Forbes puts it, the telegram went half round 
the globe in two hours less than no time at all! Dr, Jessopp, 
as fresh and as interesting as ever, outlines a scheme for the 
insurance of poor parsons, and M, Jusserand gives a charming 
account of the Count de Cominges at the Court of Charles II. 
Altogether this is a very strong number, concluding with a 
double view of Imperial Federation from Lord Brassey and 
Mr. Carnegie. 

The Contemporary is bright, varied, and literary as usual. 
Sir M. E. Grant Duff gives a description of a tour in Southern 
India, and Mr. Wicksteed continues his very learned and 
instructive essays on Ibsen, accompanied by excellent prose 
translations of the Norwegian dramatist’s poems and romances. 
Professor Schiirer declares against the Apostle John as the 
author of the Fourth Gospel, though he minimises the im- 
portance of this conclusion. Mr. Christie Murray’s second 
article on Australia is full of the results of vivid personal 
observation. 

The /ortnightly is also a very strong and varied number. 
The place of honour is given to Professor ‘l'yndall, who 
summarises the results of Dr. Cornet’s investigations on the 
propagation and prevention of consumption. His conclusion 
is that consumption is highly contagious, and that the 
chief source of infection is the dried sputum of the patients. 
Among many instances of infection, he mentions that a 
healthy girl of seventeen devoting herself to hospital 
nursing dies on an average twenty-one years and a half sooner 
than a girl of the same age moving among the general public. 
Spitting on the floor or in a pocket-handkerchief he regards 
as the main source of infection, and he warns consumptive 
mothers against kissing their healthy children. Mr.Sidney Low, 
the editor of the St. James's, writes an excellent and carefully 
considered criticism of Lowell’s poetry ; and Frederic Harrison 








MAPPIN & WEBB’S STERLING SILVER & PRINCE’S PLATE 


(RECD). 


ILLUSTRATED 
PRICE LISTS 
POST FREE, 







Registered Desiqn, 
VAPPIN aml WEBB'S New Stand for Peaches or 
other Fruits, 


Shells, gilt inside, £3 5s, 





Six-Bottle Dinner Cruct, Cut-Glass 
Bottles, £3 10s. 
Cut and Engraved Claret 
Jug, Massive Mounts, 
Sterling Silver 


Mounts, £5 5s, 








Pepper Mill, with 
Cut-Glass Body, 153, 
aa ss —* 


Eseallop Butter Shell and gkiite 
with Glass Lining, jae, 6a 
Sterling Silver, £2 2s 





THE POULTRY, B.C. cceetsts.); AND 158, OXFORD ST., W., aa 


Richly Cut Glass Salad Le handsomely Mounted, 
£ / 












Tea Tray, handsomely Engraved Centre and Handles, 


22 inches, £12 12s 


20 inches, £11 11s. 24 inches, £13 13s. 
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fp 
we 
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1 1s,.; Pair Servers to match, 16s, 








Crumb Scoop, with Carve. seg’ satan 18s. 6d. 
Sterling Silver, 


Approval to the 





MAPPIN and WEBB'S new ite 


The sides close up, thus keeping the 20s. warm fora long time. 


Goods sent on 





Brandy-and-Soda Stand, Engraved Glass Decanter 
and Two Soda-Water Tumblers, with spaces for Two 
Seltzer and Four Soda-Water Bottles, £3 10s. 





R-aiste red Desiaqn. 
” Egg Frame, to hold Claret Jug, richly Cut Glass, 
Chased Mount, £3 8s, 


Six Cups, £5 1 
. Sterling Silver, £8 5s, 





Queen ay oom Afternoon Tea Set, £5 10s. 


a Royal Plate & 
Cutlery Works, Sheffield. 
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NEW MUSIC. 





M ETZLER and CO’/S_ LIST. 
[LAWRENCE KELLIE’'S SUCCESSFUL 
SONGS, 


Lawrence Kellie. 
> Kellie. 


I LOVE. 
KELLIE. 


Lawrence Kellie, 
1 Bingham 
Hall. 


ONE, SO 


[peuGetas GORDON. 
Written hy F. E. W 
Sang by Madame 
GLEEP I? MNgriten 
y ou ASK ME WHY 
nposed and Sung by LAWRENCE 
Written by Effie Sharpe 
QHE DWELT AMONG THE UNTRODDEN 
b WAYS 
\ LEAVE-TAKING. 
4 Written ty Chiftor 
Suny by Miss Marguerite 
([HINK NOT OF IT, SWEET 
Sung by Miss Marsuetrite Hall. 
WINTER LOVE SONG, 
4 Wintten bb ao »whray Marras 
Sung with s Mr. Lawrence Kellic 
LAST NIGHT IN DR E AML AND. 


Sung with a ue Lawicne Kellie 
2 ich net 
These Songs published in Keys suitable for all Voice 
HE W AY OF LIFE. E. T. de “Mattos 
Comp xpressly r and n w being sung with the 


y 


M ADAME BELLE ‘COL E. 


W YNKEN, 


Sane hi i 


BLYNKEN, AND 
MARION STEPHEN. 


NOD. 


( ‘AVOTTE IN GREY, R. de Keven. 
I Written by F, &. Weatherly 
PPPHE MISTRESS OF MY HEART. 
Ww : oy AS Wen hern 
Will be sung ny Mr Gan fon Fiet h at h $ forthcoming 


SIX CHARMING WALTZES 
s Beantifiity Dustrited 
[IANA Mrs. 

] ES FLEURS 

4 

[ XDIAN SUMMER. 


(pe 


BEAUTY. 


Brunning Maddison, 


Emile Waldteufel 


Caroline Lowthian. 


LOTUS-EATERS. Mrs. 


P. Bucalossi. 
BE AUTIES A. G. 
th Ve wat Obbliz 
eat success ty geod: nan’ 
s. each net. 


Crowe. 


[jNGLISH 
4 


wines 3 Choir. 


Sung 


\ ETZLE R and CO., Music Publishers, 
4 Manelacturets aan in weirs of 
MUSICAL INSTRI NTS of every Deser.ption. 
stabi Anon ver 1 years 


Sole myn rters of the ce ebrated 


\ ASON and HAMLIN American ORG ANS. 
4 i Awards, loo Testimonial 
cd te Majesty the Queen 


chest 


Supp her 


M: ASON and HAMLIN American ORGANS. | 
: 3 Et 


» H.1.M. the Empre renie. 


er HAMLIN American ORGANS. 


Heat 


M AS( N 






rhe =anee MANUAL ORGAN, 
Used in Westminster Ablwy 
M* ASON and HH AMLIN American ORGANS. 
pag had on Three-Years System 
mm 48 te £400 aheral d mine for cash 
en strated Catalo 


l 
YONISCH PIANOF ORTES. 
A New Models. Beautiful Designs 
Toucn, Tone, and Finish unsurpassed, 


ASON and HAMLIN PIANOFORTES. 


An Improved Method of Stringing. 


USTEL ORCHESTRAL HARMONIUMS. 


uv 


With One Manual, 40 guiness, 
With Two Manuals and Prolonement, 400 uea 
Toe new Oraue Celesta, 500 rauimmeas 
New bihusarate da Catalogues post free. 
ETZLER AND CO. 


N 27, GREAT MARLBOROUGH STREET, LONDON, W. 
EDINBURGIL EXHIBITION, Is. @ 
HIGHEST AWARD-TILE DIPLOMA OF 

B* tINSMEAD PIANOS. 
JOHN [3RINSME AD and SONS, 
AKERS BY SPECIAT APCOINT RENT TO 

INCESS OF WALES, LOND 
t thn Lewin Musicse 


PIANOFOR a MA 
HAH THE PR 
Lists 


Free, ane « 





DAY by DAY. previous to the rebuilding 

f the premises, tl wilt be A SALE “de. dwoud, 
Collard, Erar "TANOS, at hithe tnbeard of 
low pri t ’ ck and prevent ‘the mevitable 
damage from batldine operations, Sale bhuw on, Cast only 
List 


Baker Street, Loudon, W. 


THOMAS OE TZMANN and CO., 27, 


PIANOFORTE, £5; 
Collard Grand Piano, £15 
Hard Cottage Piano, £21 
2 Descriptiy » Liats post fr 

and CO°S we E BI IL DING SALE, 


ker Street 


Woven GRAND 
WorntumGrand vibe um MLO. 
an L 


oe Pern ag 


At THOMAS ‘OF TAM ANN 
Ba 


COTTAGE PIANO, 


Con LARD £25 ; 








roadwood ane 2%: Evrard (Londen) Pi ane 13 
Co "0 Broadwood Cottage Piano, £35: Collard 
P “ »! Grand Prano . AG ; Broadwo a Senu- 
ar De ive Lists px fre 
At. THOMAS OBTEMANN und 60.8 REBUILDING SALE, 


iker Street, Le 


BOILING WATER OR MILK. 


EPP S'S 
| 


GRATEFUL — COMFORTING. 


COCOA | 


BREAKFAST OR SUPPER. 


¥s LORILIN “= | 
FOR THE TEETH AND BREATH. | 


| 

Is the BEST LIQUID DENTIFRICE in the 
World. 

Prevents the decay of the TEETH. 
Renders the Teeth PEARLY WHITE, 
Removes all traces of Tobacco smoke. 
Is perfectly harmless and de licious to the Taste. 
Is partly composed of Honey and extracts from 


sweet herbs and plants, 
OF ALL CHEMISTS AND PERFUMERS THROUGHOUT THE WORLD, 
2s. 6d. per Bottle. 
POW DER, 
Price 1s. 


TOOTH only put in glass 


jars. 


PLORILINE 











slackstock. 


| 
| 
| 


FOUR, =| 
| 











DON 


ROYAL NAVAL 
v CHELSEA, 8.W 


Patron—HER MAJESTY 
Open from Il an 


NEWS 


EXHIBITION, 


THE QUEEN. 
till 11 pom, 


STRATED LON 





THE ILLU 


({HATTO AND WINDUS'S NEW BOOKS. 








CECIL 
Townsend, 
RorxaA L 
WU Close to Gros 
and L.C. and D. lines 
Station, from which omnibuses 


Two GIRLS ON A BARGE. By v. 
COTES. With 44 Illustrations py F. H. 
Crown svo, cloth extra, 34. 6 

“A breezy and frolics me narrative.’ 


| IFE OF JANE WELSH CARLYLE. by 
4 Mrs. ALEXANDE R IRELAND, Author of “Selections 
from the Works o ade Sortrait and Fac 

simile Letter. cloth extra, 73. 6d 

‘Me to have completed what Froude 


Times NAVAL EXHIBITION. 
wit c a fewn sche Prd 


run direct. 


1 St and S.C 


Si! 


ation 


ire 






Special Road Car Service from the doors every 6 minutes 


began.... There is nothing but unstinted praise to heawarded | 0 and from Liverpool Strect, vid Victoria Station, West 
for its rigidly conscientious thoroughness, as well as for a | minster, Charing Cross, Strand, Ludgate Hill, Bank, Broad 
charm of style whichis due as much to tue peart as to the Street Fares to or from Naval Extibition and Victoria 
sad o » writer.”—L wol Post, S d 
bead of the writer Livery ‘ Station, ld. Naval Exhibition and Chancery Lane, 2d. Naval 
Two Vols., demy &vo, cloth extra, 248 Exhibition and Liverpool Street, 3d 
7 73 ' 
OF JAMES BOS WE L, L (of Unrivalled attractions, and the following are some of the 


IFE 

4 Auchinleck) 

and Writings. By 
P traits, 


THE FOUNTAIN OF YOUTH : 


With an rec n ns, | principal features 
PERCY FIT ZG ER AL . 4 Wi + Fou 

hretse Relies Arts Gallery « ne of the finest co! 
ri ever got vether— Hist rical Collections of Models 
— Ships of War ind Mercantile Full-size Models of 
H. M.S. Victory and Eddystone Lighthouse, on wien will be 


mMmtamning 


A Novel of 


Adventure. By ERASMUS DAWSON, MB. Edited by burming the most powerful light im tne woerld—Monster 
Paul Deve With Two Ilustrations by H ‘ane : 5 } 
au evon th Two I trations by re sber, Crown Ordnance Guns of 57 tons and 110 tons—Machine Gun Firing 
SY loth extra, 3. 6d : : or pedoes Exhilntion of Diving, &e.— Lake 250 ft. tong by 
¢ good story, full of fun, and abounding in inei- ft. wide, on which Mimie Combats between Models of two 

















dents ff the most starthne and sensationa character, | M niern Battie-ships will take place, and [illustrations of Sub 
Whether we regard its hu tS pathos,or the rematk- | marine Minima, &« , will be given—Nanuticalt Displays in the 
ible descriptions of things ov heard, tue work isone wuich Arena—Performances by the Sons of Neptune Opera Com 
every reader will enjoy sman, | pins Aquatic Fireworks Balloon Ascents Monster Ice 
a ° “3 < r ata ning realistic Arctic Scenery; and Panorama of 
\ YTHS AND DRE AMS. By EDWARD | Trafale Grounds Magnificently (Hauminated (theusanas 
i CLODD. Crown . ts. Gd aft ired iiguts)-Decoratic Lighting py James Pain and 
A delightful volt we ution to litera- | 285 , : . . . 
cure en Bah Gasetes ; ee | Hon. Sec., Captain A. JEPHSON, R.N 
; ’ ' a Founded 1838. 
ART. $y HUME NISBET | , 
strations in Facsimile, Cr wh AYO, cloths MOoRE AND MOOR E'S PIANOFORTES, 
} to 9% Guinens American Organs 7 to 88 Guineas, 
Cash Turee Years’ System. Carriag ce Lists tree, 
Crown Sv, paper covers, 1s.; clotu, 1s, 6d., | lot ned Ih, Bishops wate Street Wirtin, EC. 
AGONET DITTIES (from the “ Referee”) : 
é NG . N g xX 
D By GEORGE BR. SUMS, Autnor of “ How the Poor Live, D ALMAINE and C ). P [ANOS AND 
“The Dagonet Reciter,” &e ORGANS, Absolute Sale, 50 percent. discount, Ten 
is — on warrants Evay terms Cottage Pianos, 8 gulneas, 
7 + r Ipeep 19 guineas, 2 auineas, &e 
4 RMOR EL OF LYONESSE 4 A Romance Cias M4 guineas Class3 23 guineas | Class 6, 35 wuinena, 
4 of To-day By WALTER BESANT. Win Twelve Class 1,17 guimens. | Clase 4 rinineas, | Cinss 7, 40 guineaa, 
lilustrations by F, Barnard. Cheaper Edition, crown &\o Class 20 guineas 3) guineas. | Class 8,45 quineas 
cloth extra, 3s. 6d American Organe by all the best Makers, from 4 guiness 
, Mr Besant has seldom, if ever, written a better or more ipwards, Fr ull price pa do will be alk wed for Iny Instrument 
meee ating stor When we compare It With average fiction with n three years i foneo be taken. and will 
we elatimost meline d to falldownana worship toe volume, @ exchanged free if not thin one nin 





DD A LMAINE 


Sosaber. iliustrations and particulars 4 re awed 
London: CHatro and Winpws, Picerdilly CO. (Established 104 Years), 91, Fins ury Pavement, London 
\ JALKER’S CRYSTAL CASE W ATCHES. Dp" NN FRUIT SALINE. 
An Uustrates 1 Cataioene of Watches and Clocks wend Ald inses the Throat and Cools the System 
reduce lpr ssent free mM application to The Best, Purest, and Cheapest Saline Sold by Chemats ant 
IOUN Ww ALKER Commhiil; and 230, Regent Street | Stores, W.G. DUNN and CU., Le mdion and Canad: 


VICTORIA 


CHARING CROSS, LONDON, W.C. 


HOTEL 


NORTHUMBERLAND AVENUE, 
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‘HIS Magnificent Hotel is one of the Finest in the World; 500 Apartments, Pubiic 
and Private Rooms and Baths, unsurpassed for comfort, convenience, and elegance. 
Completely lit by Electricity. Passenger Lifts to every Floor. 


The Table d’Hote for Ladies and Gentlemen, 


open to Non-Residents, price 5s. 
THE BEST DINNER IN LoNnDON. 
From 6 to 8.30 p.m. 


SEPARATE TABLES RESERVED FOR LARGE OR SMALL PARTIES. 


Coffee-Room replete with comfort and attention. 
Excellent Breakfasts and Luncheons. Wines of the finest Brands. 


Well - Lighted Billiard - Room with Five Tables, Full Size. 


Address: LONDON” 


Large 


Telegraphic “VICTORIOLA, 





PETER ROBINSON, 


BLACE Goons 


AND 


GENERAL MOURNING WAREHOUSE, 
256 to 262, REGENT ST. 


AND PATTERN 


FUNERALS FURNISHED. 


‘MOURNING ORDERS. 


ESTIMATES 'S FREE. 


On receipt of letter or telegram, experienced Assistants are 
always in readiness to take a full assortment of Mourning Guods 
to any address in TOWN or COUNTRY, at the same reasonable 


prices as if purchased in the Warehouse, and travelling expenses 
are not charged whatever the distance. 

Ladies who wear, from choice, will 

at this Establishment a full 


LATEST CONTINENTAL NOVELTIES IN 


MANTLES AND GOWNS. 


LONDON.” 


black or neutral colours, 


find Assortment of the 





Telegraphic Address—“ PETER ROBINSON, 
Telephone No. 3557. 
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LONDON, BRIGHTON, AND SOUTH COAST RAILWAY 


BRIG HTON.—FREQUENT TRAINS. 

Cheap First Class Day Tickets te Sregmonorats Weekday. 

From Victoria lo a.m., fare 12a. 6d., including Pullman.Car. 

Cheap Iva. 6d, First Clase. Day Tickets to Brighton every 
Saturday, 


Admitting to the Grand Aquariam ane Royal Pavilion, 
Che wy First Class Day Tickets iton every Sunday 
m Victoria 10.45 a.m. and 12.15 pm. Fare 10s 

nan Cars ron in London oa Virisetit Fast Trains 


LEON ARDS, BE XHIL LL, 

Every, Weekday, ap Fast 
and 0.55 a.m.; Lu 5 
x10 and 10 a. 
Addison Road), 9.50 a.m. calling 
and Battersea; from Clapham 
by any Train the 


ASTINGS, ST. 
ind E weet ty RNE 
Trains from Vie a, &.10 
New ¥ ross 
Kensington « 
upton, Chelsea, 
Returning 


and 10.2 
u West Br 


Junction 815 and 10.10 a.m, same 





day. 
: Sunday Special Fast Trains from Londen Bridre, 
New Cross, 030a.m. ; Victoria, 0.2 a.m Kensington 
ison Roa 0.10 an Clapham Junction, 0.0 aly ind 
yden, 950am, Returning by certain Evening Trains 
same day only. 
Special Day Return Tickets, 15s., 10s, 6d... ane Ge, 


(PP UNBRIDGE WELLS.—Every WEEKDAY, 
CHEAP FAST TRAINS by the New Direct Route, from 
ria,odsan Kensington (Addison Road), 0.10 a.m,, eall- 
mection; from London Bridee, 9.39 aam., 





calling ut East Croy “Sa rning by any Train same day, 
EVERY wad tet pe CHEAP KETULRN TICKETS hy all 
Trains eve my Victoria Craps Junction, London Bridge, 
New Cr Fi wrest Hill, Norwe nia ast Cro) n 
Ret roing hy any Train sam 
Special Day Rerurn Tickets 6 





SHORTEST, CHEAPEST ROUTE, 
DIEPPE, and ROUEN 
Weekdays and Sundays) 


DARIS. 


Via NEWHAVEN, 


Two Special Express Services 
Lomion to Paris() & 2)(1,°,3 Pariste London A x 
om ‘ un pu 
rtoria dep, 0 ob Paris dep. 09 , 
pene m Bridge ,, 90 ” mm no 
pom. a. London Bridge art, 7.0 7.40 
Paris arr. 6.50 x | Sietoria 0 ~ may 


A Pullman Drawing Room Car rons in this Train between 
Newbaven, 
nog Departure from London will ot 


na #) be postponed until 11.50 a.m 





1 Fept. 15,16 
arriv ite it 


First 34*, 7d., Second 25s. 7d... Third 18s, 7d. 
nil 428, 3d., Third 338, 3d 


8 nele, 
Keturn, First Sas, 3d 
Powerful Steamers with excellent Deck and other Cabins, 
Trains run alongside Steamers at Newhaven and Dieppe 


ITALY. SWITZERLAND, &« 
d enabling the holder to visit all 
on the Continent 


SOUTH OF FRANCE 
Tourist Tickets are 
the principal places 


J°OR | FULL 


of interest 


PARTICULARS see Time 
Books, Tounst Programmes, and Handinills, to be 
obtammed at the Stations, and at the follo 
OMe where Tickets ma iso be ol 
General Offices sent Cireus, Pic 
Hotet Buildings, Trafals 
Cook's Office, Ludwate Citcus 
(By Order) A. SAUL, Secretary 


EASTERN 


BEASI DE. 


ir Square 
andl Gaze's Oflice, l4z, Strand 
and Generat Manager 


(JREAT RAILWAY. 


~ 


th ACCELERATED and LMPHOKED st hh y SERVICE 
of FAST TRAINS is N¢ fn YARMOUTH 
LOWESTOFT, CROMER SOUTHEN DON Si A. Clacton 
Sea, Waiton-on-Naze, Harwich, Dovercourt, Felixstowe, Alde 
borao, Southwold. and Hunstanton 
TOURIST, FORTNIGHTLY, and FRIDAY to TUESDAY 
TICKETS. at REDUCED FARES, are tesucd by all Tram 
from Liverpoot Street vise from SUBURBAN STATIONS 
ind EAST LONDON LINE (New Cross, &c.) at same Fares 
as from Liverpool Street, 
CHEAP DAY TRIPS TO THE SEASIDE, &¢ 


SOUTHEND.ON SEA and BURNHAM-.ON-CROUCH, 2 ea., 


DAILY, from LIVERPOOL STREET and all Stations on 
Enfietd, Watthamstow, Loughton, Woolwich, and N rth 
London Lines. THROUGH Excursion Tickets ar tise issued 
from Stations on METROPOLITAN LIN 

CLACTON, WALTON, and HARWI i” 4s. From LIVER 


POOL and on Mondays at 


London, 


STREET, 


on Sundays at &1l0an 


Ww. Birt, General Manager 


MENIER 
Awarded 
the 
HIGHEST HONOURS 
\LL EXHIBITIONS 


August 1801, 


C HOCOLAT 


MENTER 


PACKETS 


1 
in 3-lb. and 4-lb. 


({HOCOLAT 
For 
BREAKFAST, 
LUNCHEON, and SUPPER, 

MENTER. 


Daily Consumption 
exccoda 50 tons 





(HOCOL AT 


Paris, 
London, 


(‘HocoLaT MENIER, 
Sold E 


YOLDEN HAIR.—Robare’s 
i roluces the beautiful geo p 
Warr rg perfect!s harmless, 
principal Perfumers and Chemists thronghont 
Aveuts, m HOVE NDE N and SONS, 31 and 32, Berners 


AU REOL INE 


Cuffs, and 


Refitted, New Fronts - « 
S Collar gg. no Fine Irich Linen 
2s ry best Irish Linen 





*. 6d. each, returned free, ready to wear Sample New White 
Slirt tor Dress or ordinary v mh.. Bs, Odl., 4, Ol, Se, Odd 
or 6s. 0d. Gent's best 4-fold i we lars, any shape, 28. od 
hiift-dozen, post free, 
Hand-kuit by Donegal peas eater. 
Warm, aural le, and comfortable wo * IRISH SOx 
pairs free hoy Me say thr oeen a 
’ Od. , 48. Od, 58, OL. 6+. OL, and Ta. OW WOOL 
E iTS’ are now very cheat rr 7 ' nel 
Patterns, Cambnic Handkerchiefs and all kind of lt sl Linen 


sent free tor Household or Family use. From tbe 


ivods 
cle 1pea at to the best qualities made 


B. & E. mM‘ HUGH & & CO., Limited, BELFAST. 


THE MEXICAN 
HAIR RENEWER 


Hair from falling off. 
or White Hair to 





Prevents the 

Restores Grey 
CoLoun, 

Being deleately perfumed, 
odeutr. 

Is Nor adye, and therefore does not stain the skin, 
er even white linen, 

Shculd be in every house where 
is needed, 


its ORIGINAL 


it leaves no unpleasant 


a HAIn RENEWER 


OF ALL CHEMISTS & HAIRDRESSERS, price 3s, 6d. 


NOTICE. 


THE MEXICAN HAIR RENEWER may now be 
obtained in New York from the ANGLO-AMERICAN 
Duc Co., 217, FULTON STREET, and all Drnggists, 


Ten Seales 


tIGHT META 
RIXPENCE the BOX 
Ih 


ifatio ns alaolute aly 


oa 





AP pour 












are ffered sce the words 
© Hinde’s Patent “re on the 
box. Of all Dealers; or Sample 
Box, Seven Stamps. 


HINDES. LIMITED 
(Londen) ; METROPOLITAN 
mas, CIRMINGHAM,. 
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gre a brillian t description of the thirteenth century, Scribner's is bright and very charmingly illustrated. The Cosmopolitan makes a special feature of being almost 
Sich conta ins a wonderful Liebig’s extract of criticism Robert Louis Stevenson, in collaboration with Mr. Lloyd entirely written by women, including Lady Dilke, who leads 
ond knowledge The editor, Mr. Frank Harris, who is Osbourne. continues his quaintly vivacious novel “The off with a brilliant sketch of Detaille, whom she calls 


developing ae a very pointed writer of short stories, Wrecker,” and there are some more interesting papers on France’s greatest military artist ; Amélie Rives, Countess 
contributes three brief Western sketches, which he calls the steam-ship lines of the world. Mr. Royce describes the Noraikow, and _ others. The illustrations are extremely 
“A Triptych and Mr. William Archer writes of the new present ideals of American university life; and Mr. Felix delicate and fine, and there is an especially interesting article 
Belgian pl uywright, Macterlinck, who has been called the Moscheles gives a charming picture of Browning’s home at on “Society Women as Authors. Il. W. M. 








toler pere, and who seems to possess a strangely weird Asolo. the scene of * Pippa Passes,” and the place which gave =— —— — 
manner, which, as Mr. Archer says, makes the sentences read its name to his last volume, “4 Asolando. He has also seen the It may be due to the Constantinople intrigues that the 
now and then like extracts from Ollendorff, with a certain manuscript of the “ Epilogue,” which ia the last poem heever — gopman Emperor, while being presentat the autumn manceuvres 
sug creeping terror. published, and he mentions an interesting change in the con- 4+ Schwarzenau, lost no opportunity of identifying himself 
The .\ Review excels as usual in very bright brevities. cluding words— with Austria and her army, and that Count Kalnoky had a 
Bret Harte’s criticism on his fellow poet, Lowell—whom he = sag met erty Oe — to speed, long interview with the German Emperor, and Chancellor yon 
regards as more of an Englishman than an American—is very a ale Caprivi was received by the Emperor of Austria. At all events, 
sympathet ind M. Simon and Miss Clementina Black “4 changed to— the fact is worth noting, and it cannot be doubted that, happen- 
give two views of the special hardships of womea workers, eres os , ge 1~ fight on, ing to be together at the time the recent changes occurred at 
Miss Bla vivocating the abolition of fines and protesting seas ; . the Porte, the two statesmen have had the subject under their 
rainst deductions from wages under which the employer Vuxray's Magazine is literary and very well varied. — ration. After the manceuvres, William IT. left Austria 
vers part of the expenses, makes the worker pay for some Mr, Theodore Bent gives a curious account of the Afshas, a for Munich, where he arrived on Sept. 7. He was received 
real or supposed advantage, or mulcts her wages on account ot tribe in Cilicia, who dwell in reed habitations resembling the station by the Prince Regent, and drove to the castle 
apoilt work. Sir Morell Mackenzie treats of training as a birdcages more than houses. It is a rather strange coincidence amid the cheers of the people. ‘This visit is the first paid to 
means for “ke ping the physiological instrument up to the that Warray’s Magazine also contains an account of Asolo the Bavarian capital by a German Emperor since the establish- 
athletic concert-pitch,” and, on the whole, pronounces for the from the pen of Madame Villari, who gives the inscription on ment of German unity, and the Munich papers, recognising 
diet used by the University athletes training for the bont-race. the house where Browning resided— the importance of the occasion, have published articles express- 
A Frenchman writes amusingly and suggestively on French Gut abe Mabeots ing the most loyal sentiments towards the German Emperor, 
hypocrisy. and fairly turns the tables on the writers who ~ 1 sommo pocta and saying that in the hour of trial Bavaria will be in the 
insist on giving to Englishmen a pre-eminence in cant. oe qu SOLIS foremost rank of the defenders of the Fatherland. 











SEQUAH’S PRAIRIE FLOWER, 
SEQUAH’S OIL, 


AND 


SEQUAH’S INSTANT RELIEF 


THE “LILIPUT sed 





ROBINSON and CLEAVER’S 
CAMBRIC POCKET 
HANDKERCHIEFS. 


Sample3 











ROBINSON & ‘CLEAVER, BELFAST. 
THAT is YOU ‘R CREST and MOTTO? 
pf | M yy RM gg PE 


} rit ED Ar ns Of it shan 


x) fF SR | Santen Crests naraved seis and Hy 
on™ -) ls-cn ron 3 25, ¢ nbourt eet, Lond ‘ ° iia 
es | . 

SS) ( YULLETON’'S GUINEA BOX of CR ESTED 


| Oe aire ry te f BEST QUALI per 



















Price 16s. 6d., with soft Leather Case and Cord. 












I “LILIPUT ” is a very useful, light, but strong | ‘“ rahe 
eet eke Fl and Opera lis ie yale SOLD EVERYWHERE. si SaU atte ES VHEDPES ai amnea 1 EEUU a 
ee a eee ae ee 42 und toy itatvon, Cards A ea mica Bg BA 
ni ‘i Art ery ¢ nce se wi i I ons of the Teeh- SEQUAH’S ‘pote “i Lk! ee ne) Lo fon, 4 
nd render the “ LILIPU' equal if not superior to all ; - 
th ire wo arg ety 7 glasses wenet fe ce im the ve PREPARATIONS, Be ie pce ot the only SHIRT she ut takes 
arg Molar a go Rhee oo 8, &e, 50,000 In use all SEQUAH’S 484 th piace oot riinary flannel; does not shiink m 
over Europe. iousands of best testimonials, washin wool. Sole Makers 
. Illustrate pam nem rue sent free _ pean at ic 1 AR D KF te D why CO., - ane ndon, 

aye a acon perry Py th WORLD-RENOWNED PRAIRIE FLOWER, J{GIDIUS.—This beautiful Fabric, made 
10, Shaftesbury Avenue, Piccadilly Circus. £E4 expressiy for the mamufacturers of the Eureka Shirt 

ante—4 AVENUE . » . wv ’ is the only perfect substitu f 1 ever-shrinking innel, 
Panis—4, AVENUE DE LA REPUBLIQUE, REMEDIES SEQUAH S OIL, snare And all particulars, forwarded free from 
AND 


Lees ‘LOW oF S PILLS and OINTMENT. - FOR D's _EUREK A SHIRTS 


SEQUAH'S INSTANT RELIEF || ei sce cree tiontee trom uation, 


fy the blood, correct all disorders of the . ‘ . 
kidne snd bowels, The Ointment 16 un Always give satisfaction, 
ri tied nth cure of bad legs, old wounds, gout, rheumatisn and Sixteen differe nt sizes, ready ‘made 
= S > , ivorer > ack eda 141m. to sin. neck, 4s, Gd., 65., 7s. each 
Are now universally acknowledged R. FORD and CoO., 41, Poultry, London, ‘ 


’ to be the best of all ‘ 
DAY & MARTIN’S ONCE USED HOUSEHOLD REMEDIES QHIRTS. — FORD'S EUREKA SHIRTS. 











RUSSET CREAM Chey ore Speci to Meanie. 
. crated Belt-monsnre post free ; 
For Cleansing and Preserving ALWAYS RICHARD FORD and CO. 41. Po London 
Russia Leather, Brown Leather ‘ . P rg ; oh 
Boots and Shoes, Travelling USED The Chemists everywhere say there never were QHIRTS. OLD SHIRTS Refronted, Wrist 
maen, ae P Medicines which gave greater satisfaction, or a eg cing os a 1th ree teal = with’ cash’ 
DIRECTIONS FOR USE. . : . P - Returned ready for », carringe d ; 
After washing the leather, the which had so large and phenomenal a sale. it. FORD and CO. 41, Poultry, London. 
Cream should be applhed eventy and - 
limty tha prece of flannel: us 
cious noha oll agen lly THE BEST JUDGES OF CIGARS 








then polish off with a suft cloth, 


SHAKE THE BOTTLE BEFORE USING. 


Sole Proprictors of the 


REAL JAPAN BLACKING, 


DAY & MARTIN, 


Borough Rd., London, 8.E., 
and Liverpool. 


NOW OBTAIN THEIR SUPPLIES AT 


BENSON’S, 61, ST. PAUL’S CHURCHYARD, : 
Really good Foreign Cigars at London. 


SOLD EVERYWHERE. ian 3. 2 per 100(and upwards), Samples for 1s, (14 stamps), 


—_ LIQUEUR OF THE CRANDE 
SEE THAT THE WAM: SEQUAH IS BLOWN IN EVERY BOTTLE. ae OB, 


FULL DIRECTIONS ACCOMPANY EACH BOTTLE. 

















SE ‘ASIDE LODGINGS and HOUSES, Tmuch ite public favour om account of Its 
4 WAANNES anc SES, ce s nuch inte puble favour on account of its be 
PORNIGHED or UNFURNISHED TO LET at Leen See that the words Sequah, Limited, are Engraved Ase Fd dg BE me E 
THE-SOLENT., the new Watertng-place on mainland. coast of preventing Dyspepsia. can now be had of all the 
Hants, a short drive from Fareham Station. Beautiful views on every Government Stamp over the Cork. Sractpat Wen cna Gears erehamte. 
of Osborne Palace and Isle of Wight: fine Per: steamers to Sole Consignee—W. DOYLE, 35, Crutehedfriars, London, B.C. 
Southsea, Shanklin, Southampton, &c.; good beach: bathing = 7 . = 
and hoating: whiting fishing season just begun. Apartments 
and Board can also be had at Victoria Hot¢ ee a —— — — — ———E — 


Apply. F. H. HANNEN, Lee-on-thes Nie ‘nt. Hants, 5 
q » rORIS > > amen 7 mae ’ 
Samarra -|COLEMAN’S _LIEBIG’S 
nus Day is published, 
MY WATER-CURE. As Tested through EXTRACT OF MEA l 
4 more than Thirty Years, and described for the Healing 
of Diseases and the Preservation of Health, By SEBASTIAN 


KNEIPP, Parish Priest of Worish: fen (Bavaria) With a 


Perretsth German Révtion tracey, emamted from the Te TH H BEST. 


ThirtiethG ermas Et ition by A. de F 
WILLIAM i Bt ACK WOOD and Soxs, Edinburgh and London, 
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NEW ENGLISH PERFUME. [HE TOWER FURNISHING COMPANY, qu ‘RE YOUR CORNS Permanently, Speedily, . = LA 
Limited, supply GOODS on HIRE direct from Manufac- and Paimlessly by using LEROY’S MAGIC y ttl on Oe “ae a —_ G 

















turers, one, two. or three years’ credit, without security, Pur- Easily Ja peg takes up he reom in sry and ney 7 
chase bave the choice of 109 wholesale houses. Callor write cure. Price ts, 14d : post Nee0 for 1s. ¢ are 3 
Tra ri p e ” prospectus, Address, SECRETARY, 43, Great Tower St EC, A. LE ehoY nnd CO., 39, New Bridge ‘Street, Loudon, E.C, LAYETTES. 
< pees _—_ sialieaaa . —_ HAND-MADRF IN THE Best Stryte. Ci, £25, L417, £56, 
Set for Patterns, £335. Layettes for lndia, 420, 437. &« 
Blossoms Handsome Christening Robes and Cloaks, Bales’ Frocks, 
. trimmed real Lace, &c. soos are on approval, with price 
plainly marked, on receipt of reference or deposit 
Malus Coronaria ) New Price List of Trousseaux, Layettes. Kegistered Swan- 
cals mous + ace n oa {the seas Lill Corsets and Belts, Tea Gowns, &c., post free. 
is P "880 S,a del te 
yertume of highest quality delicate ADDLEYT BOURN E, 
srance.” - ‘London Conrt Journal 7. , BELGRAVIA. 
ps It would not be possi! S chenmisine D J Ww K VORTIL (M D 174, GLOABS STSESt 5 
amore dehcat 1 delin ys Thea were oe r. J. . Keywor M.D., =e sean ose a 7 
(ime than, the CRABAPPLE. BLoe Phe Tish = Mepicat Ag. zc [FE ASSURANCE WITHOUT A 
SOMS, which 1s OU RIAT says: ‘We hare London), Southport, writes : I d MIDDLEMAN. 
~~) er ”., 0 | e 4 onye « . : ° > + i = Siving to the assured at least One Shilling in every Pound 
spring pay : 4 have tried Pepsalia, and am so cod ten Beesntaine,” Aiiy ve the 
a hifets satisfied ourse lves that Pepsalia : fi d s 1 7 kage It ; that I LONDON” LIFE assoe I ATION, 
New York Ob ? } > 1 1 > satished with its results va 81, King William Street, London, E.C 
Tar CROWN PERFUMERY 1 0,, possesses a high degree of am using it daily with suitable _Estabhisbed 1506, Funds im band £ 4,000,000 





177, New Bond S&t., Londen. digestive power.” cases, and have every reason to 


aaa a Pe aly acer te 3 The Lancer says: “ Pep~ endorse all that is claimed in F 
ADVICE TO MOTH BERS salia affords a strong ad to regard to its usefulness. . 7 


MRS. WINSLOW'S | SS . Lontin, Wee "it gives me || PARIS, 87, B* de Strasbourg 


Use Pepsalia in place of 


at jleasure to recommend Pepsalia } mes 
SOOTHING SYRUP) ortiney table sate white to my patients.” ED. PINAUD sco parma rwc0008 


IXORA BREON! | AIDA 




















FOR CHILDREN TEETHING. | “tRE- Surgeon - Major Cvrrr, 
I ) 3. 2s. car ‘larges Street, W., says: ‘‘ Pep- 
Greatly facilitates the process of Tecthing, by softening | a racechastere eee = agoety  -» 209 45 rep | ED. PINAUD’S QUININE WATER 
the gums, reducing all inflammation ; will allay ALL from Chemists, or from salia promotes the digestive the world-renowned bat 
Pain and spasmodic action, and is G. and G. STERN, process of food. It cannot be | J ies 2 tonic; prevents the hair hair from om fathog of ff 
SURE TO REGULATE THE BOWELS. 62, Gray’s Inn Road, London, W.C. too highly recommended.”’ ’ 
Depend upon it, Mothers, it will give rest to yourselves ED. PINAUD . IXORA SO AP 
and td by all First-class Perf : 
RELIEF & HEALTH TO YOUR INFANTS. Wholomte: B. HOVENDER & 0058, 
31, Berners Street (Oxford Street), London, 
Sold by all Chemists, at Is. 14d. per Bottle, & wen 
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IMPORTANT TO ALL LEAVING HOME FOR A CHANGE. 


DON’T GO WITHOUT A BOTTLE OF ENO’S “FRUIT SALT.” 


; It ought to be kept in every bedroom in readiness for any emergency. It prevents diarrhoea, and 
us Pp y y gency pl =" 

Ny (OSS CAT Ree removes it in the early stages. The secret of success—Sterling honesty of purpose. Without it life is a sham. 
) Co Wn - rt, y o 5 y I P 

» f Yah at : i . sAT re) YHTTT rT 

Si E ' fl CAUTION.— Examine each bottle and see the capsule is marked ENO’S “FRUIT SALT”; 
§ AS without it you have been imposed on by a worthless imitation. 

o ‘ }> ‘Among the most useful medicines that have been introduced within the last century is ENO’S 
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‘FRUIT SALT. There is no doubt that, where it has been taken in the earliest stage of a disease, 
if it has, in many instances, prevented what would otherwise have been a severe illness. The effect of 

ay ENO’S ‘FRUIT SALT’ upon a disordered and feverish condition of the system is marvellous. As 
» HEALTH-CIVING. a nursery medicine the ‘FRUIT SALT’ is invaluable; instead of children disliking it, they look 
nent seme. upon it rather in the light of a luxury. As a gentle aperient and a corrective in cases of any sort of 
over-indulgence in eating on drinking, ENO’'S ‘FRUIT SALT’ is all that is needful to restore 
freshness and vigour. In. cases of Nervous Headache and Debility it is especially useful, and should be 
taken in all cases where persons suffer from a sluggish condition of the Liver.”— Young Lady’s Journal. 


Prepared only at ENO’S “FRUIT SALT” WORKS, LONDON, S.E. 


NOVELTIES IN SILVER. 
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THE NEW NATIONAL SILVER COFFEE SPOONS. 


% ; \ | t 
lp S\Er \ 
rs, ’ ees § Round, best quality, Electro-Plated Sugar 
i E NE * eh \ . Basia ind Spoon, 21s. 
| . ‘ ‘ | . Same thing in Silver, £4 10s, 


TLC Case, 123, extra. 


Rose, Shamrock, Thistie, St, 3 y Sterling Silver MuMfineers, in Case, 
George and the Dragon, Scot- —_ Height 34 inches, 63s, 


‘] ° . 
3 S 7 illustrated Cata- oe { : tis Lion, and Britannia, in - es we 
Four Old Whee Salt Collars. » ¢ logue of all the _ \ Red, White, and Blue Case, . = >) s Old Gold and Silver 
ase, SOs. Six in Case, £3 15°. Latest Novelties, \ £23 bs Fi taken 
A Large Assortment in Stock. post free all over “SS oe ‘ at | 
the world, . in Exchange, 


GODWIN & SON,304, High Holborn, London. 


By Special Appointment to His High the Khedi ° 
7 =P ° Eouetemn aces oS ave (Established is8ol.) Exactly opposite the First Avenue Hotel, 


| 
VICTOR OA 
VAISSIER’S 








A Large Assortment in Stock, 



































A WORLD-WIDE REPUTATION. 














Mr. H. M. STANLEY 
writes: 
“TI consider the 
Soap excellent.” 


eS Tleae 


S x2 


THE SWEETEST SCENTED OF ALL TOILET SOAPS. 
SOLD EVERYWHERE. 


Sp,i1s. Sp., anv 2s. PER CAEE. 














It is said that Beecham’s Pills find great favour with 
the Czar, insomuch that he frequently carries a box of them) 
in his pocket, and may be seen swallowing a couple before he C SIMEONS & C0 70, Finsbury Pavement, London, E.C 
sits down to meat—Exrracr rrom Foreign CorRESPONDENCE. : 1 See d Aa oie 


DEPOT FOR GREAT BRITAIN AND COLONIES 
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NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA’S | 
BINOCULAR TELESCOPES, DE JONES |. |-A 
: aay 4 TRY IT IN YouR BATH. 


| cur. BROWN CoDLIVER OIL Seas aoe 











Refreshing as a Turkish Bath. 
Invaluable for Toilet purpeses. 
y-five Years’ Cniversal Medical Experience to be Splendid Cleansing Preparation for the Hair. 





Incontestally 





= Removes Stains and Grease spots from Clothin7. 
THE PUREST, THE MOST P ALA AB i THE MOST DIGESTIBLE, AND THE MOST EFFICACIOUS Reatares ‘the Colour rg Carpets, ; 


= IN CONSUMPTION THROAT AFFECTIONS, AND DEBILITY OF ADULTS AND CHILDREN. | et pl ey 
MILITARY SERVICE | Of all Grocers, Chemists, &c, 
DEER-STALKING. or YACHTING. SELECT MEDICAL OPINIONS. | SCRUBB & Co., 15 Red Cross Street, S, E. 


Sir HENRY MARSH, Bart., M.D., Sir G. DUNCAN GIBB, Bart., M.D., nds 
Mounted in Aluminium or Bronze Metal Physician in Ordinary to the Queen in Ireland, Physician to the Westminste: eee. COCKLE’ S 
Long Range, with High Magr ifying Power end I cor r Dr. De Jonca’s Light-Brown Cod Liver “The value of Dr. DE Joncu’s Light-Brown Cod | 


OU to b ry pore Oil, not likely to create disgust Liver Oil as a therapeutic agent ina number of diseases 


) | 
1 very ! ‘ coly te i ; 
Perfect Definition. wg The ood thr F "| chiefly of an exhanstive character, as becm atmittel by | ANTIBILIOUS 
f Ny Y 1 ) ‘ the world of medicine.” | 
: PILLS. 
| 


Dr. SINCLAIR COGHILL, 











Illustrated Price-Lists posted free to all parts of the World Dr. FDGAR SHEPPARD, Physician to the Hospital for Consumption, Ventno 
Professo f Psuchological Medicine, Kings College, “In Tuberenlar and the various fo ni of Stru:mou ae AXTIR m3 . “ 
‘ Dre. De Joncn's Licht-Brown Cod Liver OU has the Disease, Dr. De Joncu’s Light-Brown Oil posses | (Joe KLE'S S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS, 
NEGRETTI & ZAMBRA, valve ce of being well borne and assimilated by greater therapeutic effieaey than any other Cod Liver FOR LIVER 
nn hs which reject the ordinary Otls. Oil with which fam acquainted.” ——— — 
s Fic I ENT MAKERS AND OP “ICIANS 10C S ( 
O THE QUE Sold ONLY in Capsuled Imperial Half-Pints, 2:. Gd.; Pints 4s 9d.; Quarts, 9s ; by all Chemists and Druggists. ( KL E ANTIBIL I JUS PIL mn ‘OR BILF. 
HOLBORN VIADUCT Sole Corsignees ANSAR, HARFORD, & co., 210, High Holborn, London, W.C. > ss a. * 
wey darts {(UTION.— Resist mercen y attempts to recommend or substitute inferior kinda, =—_ a 
BRANCH manta, e a Bitte scenes - | (10 KLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
45. ¢ , ’ Rewer ‘ x 7 — ‘ : FOR INDIGESTION, 





((OCKLE'S ANTIBILIOUS PILLS. 
FOR HEARTBURY, 


JUN Oo = Y Cc a -ES = i 





Photographic Studio, Cry> Pa | 
Iilustratel Catalogue, 1200 Engravinegs, 5s. 6d 
Telegraphic Address, ** Negretti, London.” Telephone No. 6582. | 









HIERAT 


THE ANCIENT WRITING PAPER or THE PRIESTS. 


i] 
i 
NOW THE FAVOURITE NOTE PAPE | 
| AParchment Paper at moderate price. Hard smooth santana, delightful to write upon. 

For Private Correspondence - 5 Qrs. §/- | Court Shape Envelopes - - = J/- per 100 


PURE WATER OBTAINED BY THE USE OF | 
THE MORRIS 


PATENT CIRCULATING FILTER Thin for Foreign ,, - 5,, |- | ThinforForeignCorrespondence]/- ,, 100 METROPOLITAN 
For Sermons, ruled or plain - 5, /6 - Court Shape 6 ,,. 100) 


MACHINISTS 
co., Lp. 
LISTS, over 100 
pages, POST FREE, 

— sitduiny , Upwards of 50 
The “LANCET” saye: | ‘a Patterns, 
mt re - 


This Filter has been largely adopted by Her Majesty's Navy 
after undergoing severe tests by the Admiralty Chemists. Of all Stationers. Insist on having “ HIERATICA”; Or send stamps to 


Every Sheet and Enveiope bears the Water; mark § *HIERATICA.” Reject Imitations. | | 
Parcels Carriage Paid. | 


HIERATICA WORKS, 68. Upper Thames Street, London, B.C. Samples Free. 











It gained Five Highest Awards in 1889 and 1890. 
ou | 











< x } . JUNO CUSHION, £12 12s., 10 per cont. Cash Diseount, or 21s. 
m fl Monthly 
n und TRAVELL| NC | 7 75 5& 76, BISHOPSGATE WITHOUT, LONDOH. 
1 \ j } a — — . 
Filt ' ere 
tat Ihe 
; ‘ BAGS WEAK & LANCUID 
aati tI 1 - 
of J TOR LADIES, ‘ 
Feelings positively yield like magic to the invigorating 
- very roomy, in Morocco, properties of mild continuous Electric currents, generated 
aie fitted complete, 42s., 63s.: imperceptibly by simply wearing one of 


lined Silk, and with H A R N E Ss Ss’ 


Silver Fittings, 84s.; 


ition ioe “tnewe | | ELECTROPATHIC BELTS. 


value ever offered, They are guaranteed genuine, and sceptics may see 
them scientifically tested, and personally examine 





The MORRIS TUBE COMPANY, LTD., 











: thousands of testime nals and press reports at the 
it, HAYMARKET, LO NBON, S.W. FOR GENTLEMEN, | Electropathic and Institute, 
Where 1 tarwze asaurtment of File od, or at in Morocco, or in Hide | ofthe Medieal Batt @o., ttd., 
THE HOWK GALLERY, ROYAL NAVA EN HIBITION 





Leather, Gladstone 
pattern, fitted complete, 
42s,, 63s., 84s., 105s. 


62, OXFORD ST., LONDON, W. 


(Corner 









What is eve wonaes TUBE? 
A 


mt fo hit Her Majesty"s Forces to shoot 





veht,a ah ep Parae tk Income I ind which, A large sclection of 


| 
CONSULTATION FREI All communications are re 
e an 
Jitted Bags, for Ladies | 


nfidential, ani! 





Compan 
is worked w nders improvin the shooting of thi 


and Gentlemen, from 


Intantr mind Se 
Sole Agents in India—Messrs. MURRAY & CO., LUCKNOW ¥- } to BP guineas ae — - 
Bole io L , I: ; < | SUIT CASE, ‘ Bow Tlusteated Catalogue for 1891 now ready. 
| ae = As lIliustration, 2 inch (THE (; 1U N Or THE pss sRIOD." 
: Solid Leatl eo ( TRADE. 
q : ae = mend: data sim st Ds Bt nci0; MELBOUINE, 
5 Guineas. 


MELLIN’S PARKING | BBEga BERS EE 

yA RIFLING 
FORK INFANTS AND INVALIVS, | ee or AND COTTO. | 

THE OLDEST AND 
FOOD, | |Abams's BEST 

F U R N ITU E Feels no he Bikey Mie 2 nell its use.— . 
8) ae i aa © Greer, Ironmongers, Cabinetmakers, saatecveatt () GREAT ACCURACY 
FRWY’S QLISEA, - scverscrcr 5 seseeres 7 


ae ional = : J YIFLES for Big Game Shooting, 4, 8, and 


- 10 bores, 20 to 50 guineas ; “360, *400, “450, *300, and 577 Bore 


































PURE CONCENTRATED ook Rifles, non-fouting, cartridge-ejectin 


“360, “340, °3 200, and “220 bores, from 3 to 10 guineas ; Sinle 

" orle same bores, 8 to 10 guineas. CAPE GUNS. one 

7 , ,otber barrel smooth bore for shot or spherical 

all—: ..8 from 6 guiueas; as B.L.’s from 10 to 30 guineas, 

CoOL ONL AL GUNS, one pair of Narrels, rifled, with extra shet 

To secure this Article, please ask for barrels, choked or cy inde rs, from 18 to 40 guineas, this laticr 


forming a battery of itself for the man of moderate means ; ‘300 
“Fry’s Pure Concentrated Cocoa.” to 977 rifled barrets, 10 to 28 
Send six stamps for Cata 














bore shot for paper or brass shells. 
wue of Gans, Rifle had Revolvers, 
,Gun Maker, 


. . . the largest Stock 1n the Trade, toG. E. LE 
“It is especially adapted to those whose digestive organs C/ th Sk § W a 8 32 & 33, Lower Loveday Street, Birmingham. £ stab hshea 1550, 
are weak.” —Sir Charles A. Cameron, M.D, ‘ ears G In In UN In s or Cd. 


Telegrams: “ Period, Birmingham. ”’ 


G3 & (2 BENSON'S WATCHES. (39 "op 



























Guaranteed for Strength, Accuracy, Durability, and Value. 


BENSON’S LADY’S KEYLESS LEVER WATCH 


Gold Cases, _Is fitted with a Three-Quarter Plate LEVER Movement, Compound Balance, Silver Cares, 
Jewelled throughout, and Strong Keyless Action. The Cases are of 18 Carat 
s Gold, Strong, and Well Made, etther Hunting, Half-Hunting, or Crystal Glass, 
Richly Engraved all over, or Plain Polished, with Mouogram Engraved Free, 


Price £10; or in Silver Cases, £5. 


Thousands hare been sotd. and purchasers testifu to the 
excellent timehecping persormances of these Watches. 


Lady’s Gold Albert Chains to Match, 
from £1 15s. 















All the Watchea shown here 
sent Fice and Safe, at our 
risk, to att parts of the 


Caush.'or Post-Opice Order, 
payable at General Post 
Office. 











For further particulars see 
Benson's New ILLUSTRATED 
Book containing over 200 pages 
of Illustrations of Watches 
from £2 28. to £500. Jewellery, 
Clocks, Presentation and Do. 
mestic Plate. The Largest and 
most Complete Catalogue pub- 
lished. Free on api lication to 


STRONGEST AND CHEAPEST ENGLISH LEVER HALF-CHRONOMETER. 
SILVER KEYLESS ENGLISH LEVER “WATCH Best London Make, for Rough Wear, with Breguet Spring to 


- t variation when worn on horseback, &c. Specially 
Ever made at the price. THREE-QUARTER PLATE MOVE- THE STEAM FACTORY prevent 5a Hunting Steu, Colonists: Travellers, OMccrs, dc. 
MENT, Com pens tioo Balan J Hed Rulues, § z om oO 3 e b 
Rais actin ngietng Siar conm Guacses< Je W. BENSON, 62 & 64, LUDGATE HILL, E.C, ii gis Hesthsbe'opssriiosiscs i've 
neal 400 elegant Watch ae Gontiouen's Wear. Thousands ad ’ — 


7. Hunting, Half-AHunting, or Crystal Glass Cases, 13-carat 


Rave been puld And at 28, ROYAL EXCHANGE, E.C.; and 25, OLD BOND STREET, W. Gold, £25: or Silver £15, 


—$—$— $$$ ———— a. 
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